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THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION 


ARLIAMENT is about to reassemble at Ottawa 
in the midst of the fourth winter of the depres- 
sion. It may be doubted whether its 245 mem- 

bers ever came together with less of an idea of what 
ought to be done or what is likely to be done. Ever 
since 1930, when Mr. Bennett was elected on the 
promise that he would end unemployment, it has 
been obvious to everyone who has investigated the 
problem that we are in the grip of a national emerg- 
ency which can only be handled by the national 
authority. Yet Mr. Bennett is still trying to pass the 
buck to the provinces and the municipalities exactly 
as Mr. King was doing in his last ignominious 
months in office. Long ago we should have had a 
National Unemployment Commission, commanding 
the best expert advice that is available in the coun- 
try, coordinating policies and services in all the pro- 
vinces, and in full charge of unemployment relief. 
But the work is still largely in the hands of bewil- 
dered local politicians. Other questions press upon 
us. What should be Canada’s monetary policy? 
How are her governments, central and local, going 
to raise the revenue they need? Can she ever re- 
cover without at least a partial repudiation of the 
burden of debt, public and private, which is at pres- 
ent crushing down the Canadian people? In the 
worst crisis we have ever experienced, our govern- 
ment at Ottawa is still living from hand to mouth 
and fatuously trying to assure the credulous, despite 
all statistics to the contrary, that this country is suf- 
fering less from the depression than are other parts 
of the world. And our Prime Minister rushes about 
in a succession of emotional storms from the Grace 
of God to the Iron Heel of Ruthlessness. 


TITLES AGAIN? 


HE inclusion of Sir George Perley’s name in the 

New Year’s Honours list appears to be gener- 

ally understood in England as marking the 
abandonment of the policy of no more titles which 
the Canadian Parliament adopted at the end of the 
War. Certain circles in Canada are also hailing the 
step gleefully. Probably our government has not 
yet made up its own mind and is only flying a kite 
in the Perley honour to see how the Canadian public 
reacts. Sir George is personally inoffensive. He 
does nothing in particular and does it very well. No 
more suitable name could have been chosen for a 
tryout of the title idea in Canada. But we should 
have thought that a time when there are three-quar- 
ters of a million unemployed men in Canada was 


hardly the most propitious moment to start giving 
titles to Canadian millionaires. If a sense of decency 
doesn’t restrain our government from such actions, 
it will not need to keep its ear to the ground very 
long in order to learn that the ordinary Canadian has 
no more use for titles now than he had in 1919, and 
that in this fourth year of depression he is becoming 
somewhat impatient with the whole scheme of social 
values in which our ‘best people’ still have such 
trusting faith. No, we have finished with the title 
business in Canada. If a certain very important in- 
dividual in Ottawa is dreaming of himself as Lord 
Bennett of Calgary and Bigpuddle-on-Thames, he 
had better be making his plans to settle permanently 
in London. 


‘VAGUELY DEFINED IDEALISM’ 


R. VINCENT MASSEY is essaying the diffi- 
cult task of combining the two roles of phil- 
osopher and organizer of the Liberal party. 

He has recently been giving us the fruits of his phil- 
osophy in a speech at Hamilton in which he under- 
took to put the new movement of the C.C.F. in its 
place. While expressing the deepest sympathy with 
the protest of farmers and labour against existing 
conditions, he convicts their movement of ‘vaguely 
defined idealism’ and proceeds to the usual demon- 
stration that farmers and workmen cannot achieve 
a common programme in this country because of 
divergent economic interests — except, of course, 
within the Liberal party. This would be more con- 
vincing if he would tell us a little more concretely 
what the programme is which the Liberal party 
offers them. But here is the closest he gets to that 
elusive topic in his Hamilton speech. ‘Far-reaching 
changes in society are inevitable. Private enterprise 
must remain for long years to come the mainspring 
of our national economic life. . .. But private enter- 
prise must submit to what restraint may be needed 
for its control.’ If this is not vaguely defined ideal- 
ism, what is it? There are cynical observers who 
would suggest that, while it is certainly vague, it 
has not much idealism about it. The hard fact is 
that the Liberal party calculates on getting back to 
office at the next election by simply taking advan- 
tage of the unpopularity of Mr. Bennett. Its leaders 
are going to take good care not to commit them- 
selves to anything in particular. They will not even 
be hampered by that ‘Chart’ which occasionally gave 
Mr. King some uncomfortable moments after 1921. 
If these cynics are not correct in their interpretation, 
will Mr. Massey please be a little more precise when 
he gives us his next essay in philosophic idealism? 
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PARTY FINANCES 


N his capacity of party organizer, Mr. Massey has 
been throwing out some gentle hints that the 
rank and file of the Liberal party should recog- 

nize their responsibility for providing the money 
contributions that are necessary to keep the party 
alive as a going concern. The press have so far 
failed to report any signs of public enthusiasm for 
this somewhat far-reaching idea. We wish that Mr. 
Massey would be a little more precise here as well 
as in his party philosophy. Just how much money 
does he reckon that the central party office would 
need in order to win the next election, and could 
he give us a roughly itemized account of how the 
money would be spent? In the meantime we await 
with interest for an announcement from that cham- 
pion of democracy, the Winnipeg Free Press, that it 
is starting a campaign on the prairie to have the Lib- 
eral party democratically financed. And we suggest 
to the Toronto Star that, if it would send its wander- 
ing reporter out among the Liberal stalwarts of 
Ontario to investigate their reactions to Mr. Massey’s 
idea, he would be able to collect some human in- 
terest stuff that would far surpass the tall stories 
which he will shortly be sending from the South 
Seas. But, of course, what we should really like to 
know is the identity of the financial group who will 
take the place of the Beauharnois gang in supplying 
the sinews of war for the rejuvenated Liberal party 
now that it is emerging from the valley of humili- 
ation. 


THE HOOVER RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


IHREE years ago the President of the United 

States named a body of eminent sociologists to 

investigate the social trends of the nation. The 
report of that committee in two volumes and totaling 
1,600 pages has now been published. There is a 
limit to editorial powers of digestion, but we have 
before us a forty-column abstract published by the 
New York Times on January 2nd in a special sup- 
plement. Even in its condensed form the report con- 
tains information of considerable value to serious- 
minded Canadians, inasmuch as our really funda- 
mental problems correspond in so many cases to 
those which confront the Americans. What seems 
to strike the investigators as the basic problem is 
the pronounced unevenness in various types of pro- 
gress resulting in ‘astonishing contrasts in organiz- 
ation and disorganization . . . . splendid technical 
proficiency in some incredible skyscraper and mon- 
strous backwardness in some equally incredible 
slum.’ Practically no department of human activity, 
whether public or private, is left unprobed in the 
analysis which follows, but perhaps the committee’s 
conclusions are the most startling part of the docu- 
ment. They are at pains to say in very direct 
language that the only alternatives now facing the 
World’s greatest capitalist unit are sweeping social 
adjustments or violent revolution. The report bears 
the signature of the President himself in ratification. 
One wonders what Mr. Bennett would say if a 
group of Canadian sociologists came to similar con- 
clusions about the situation in this country. But 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


T the moment of writing the fate of the pr. 
posed Russo-Canadian barter scheme does not 
seem to have been finally settled, but there is 

little doubt that the government will decide agains; 
it. That Mr. Bennett would be inconvenienced by 
protests from English circles about the inconsistency 
of such a deal after his anti-Russian performance last 
August we do not believe. The inconvenience is in 
the Canadian situation. Mr. Bennett must some. 
time come before the Canadian people in a general 
election. All signs point to the conclusion that he 
(or his brother-in-law) is preparing for a magnif.- 
cent exploitation of the appeal to panic. Commun- 
ists, Socialists, all who criticize the present social 
order will be lumped together as enemies of our 
Canadian and Christian institutions. The fright. 
ened property owner will be given a terrifying pic. 
ture of the social chaos which awaits him—our dollar 
sinking to zero, atheism triumphant, reds and other 
criminals driving us into an orgy of plunder. With 
such a dire fate threatening us, who could refuse to 
vote for the party of law and order? But if Mr. 
Bennett is to appear shortly as the Saviour of So- 
ciety it would be unwise to get too closely entangled 
with Russia just now. For the moment, however, 
no such long calculations are necessary. The im- 
portation of Russian oil and coal would offend cer- 
tain powerful Canadian interests. Even if our gov- 
ernment wanted to do it, the Big Interests would 
probably be powerful enough to prevent it. 


THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 


T is notorious that men in authority seldom realize 
the conditions in which those subject to them 
live. The excellent results shown in Anstey’s 

Vice Versa of a reversal of positions encourages the 
following suggestions; actual reversal would be im- 
practical in these cases but the suggestions made 
could readily be put into operation. 

1. That each member of the executive committee 
of the C.N.R. and the C.P.R. should make an 
annual trip, incognito, in colonist class by train 
and third class by boat, and that each should 
spend two days a year in workshops with gangs. 

. That all bank presidents and general managers 
should spend five days a year, incognito, work- 
ing in a branch of one of the banks. 

. That the Minister of Justice, his deputy, all 
prison wardens and all Attorneys - General 
should spend three days a year, incognito, in 
prison. 

. That the Ministers of Immigration and Labour 
should spend three days a year, dressed as | 
labourers, trying to obtain employment, and that 
ow should publish details of offers made to 

em. 

. That all cabinet ministers should spend three 
nights a year in a common lodging house or a 
House of Industry. 

. That all judges who give sentences of the lash 
should be required to show that they have, bona 
fide, experienced it. 

Other equally suitable suggestions will readily 


then would he be likely to ask their advice in the present themselves to readers. Nothing in the least 


first place? 


harsh is indicated, and the change for each person 
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would be so complete that it would even serve as a 
stimulating holiday in most cases. The change in 
the country as a whole would be immediate and far- 
reaching. 


MILITANT JAPAN 


VENTS in the Far East move with the clock-like 
regularity predicted by those who have any 
adequate understanding of the situation there, 

and who are not blinded, for one reason or another, 
to the aims of militant Japan. Having seized Man- 
churia and established a puppet government there, 
the next move is the conquest of the Chinese pro- 
vince of Jehol, which lies between Manchuria and 
the Great Wall. Having failed in their attempt to 
seduce the Chinese ruler of that province from his 
allegiance to the Peiping group — an attempt in 
which the culture and sale of opium has played no 
small part—the Japanese now turn to force. Shan- 
haikwan was a necessary preliminary to the major 
operation, for it controls the only railway between 
China and the North-East. So Shanhaikwan was 
attacked and captured. The next move was the cap- 
ture of the other passes to the North, through which 
the Chinese forces in Jehol and the Volunteer corps 
in Manchuria are supplied. This is under way at the 
present moment, and there is little doubt that the 
Japanese will succeed. These details attended to, 
the rest seems fairly easy, and it is generally con- 
ceded that Japan will over-run Jehol and the neigh- 
bouring province of Inner Mongolia. The only doubt 
in the minds of the observers is: ‘Will Japan be 
content to seize these two provinces, or will circum- 
stances or desire drive her on to Tientsin and Pei- 
Ping?’ The world reaction to this is not likely to be 
very great. Those who desire peace and order will 
continue to sorrow. Others, among them certain of 
our Canadian dailies, will continue to applaud the 
bravery of our ‘little brown allies.’ 


THE READERS’ GUIDE 


RTICLES which appear in THE CANADIAN 
Forum are regularly indexed under subject 
headings in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 

Literature. The eighth cumulated volume of the 
Readers’ Guide, covering the period from January, 
1929, to June, 1932, has recently been published by 
the H. W. Wilson Co. of New York. Copies of it are 
distributed to more than 7,500 libraries across the 
continent, and readers of THE CANADIAN Forum who 
may wish to locate some article which appeared dur- 
ing the past three years will find it of service. 


RUSSIAN HIGH-LIGHTS 
I. 

Soviet Power + Electricity = Socialism 

OSCOW is becoming the Mecca of the prole- 

tarian world. Twice a year, at the time of 

the May Day celebrations, and on November 
7th, the anniversary of the ‘October’ revolution, the 
hotels in Moscow are filled with foreign delegates. 
Factory and transportation workers, miners, dock- 
ers, and farmers, from all the industrial countries, 
from Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and 
the United States, with smaller groups from Canada 
and Greece, Australia and Switzerland, meet in the 
corridors and dining-rooms of the Hotel Europe, 
fraternize—often through the medium of Russian 
interpreters—and discuss their impressions of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ State. Among them may 
be found an occasional herdsman from Manchuria, 
one or two negro workers from South Africa, a 
trades union official from India, and other represen- 
tatives of the exploited and depressed nationalities, 
who are able to forget for a few weeks the indigni- 
ties of discrimination which are based on class, 
colour, or creed, and mix with their white comrades 
on terms of complete social equality. 

These foreign workers are shown the important 
developments of the new socialist state. They see 
the great dam and power-house at Dneiprostroy, the 
largest hydro-electric power plant in the world, 
they examine new factories, tractor plants, foun- 
dries, clothing shops, and bakeries, not only built 
by the workers but managed and controlled by the 
workers themselves. They go through the schools 
and universities, the rest-homes and army clubs, the 
‘parks of culture and rest’, and inevitably they make 
comparisons with conditions as they know them at 
home. What treatment does a worker receive in 
prison in the U.S.S.R., as compared to his treatment 
in Rumania, Poland, Italy, Japan—or Canada? 
How is he treated in the army? How are his chil- 
dren taken care of in the schools? What happens 
to a factory worker when he is sick, or disabled, or 
worn out? Does he get a square deal in the courts 
of law? What is the status of a woman worker in 
Russia as compared with her position in other coun- 
tries? These are some of the questions that foreign - 
workers are asking, and the results of these en- 
quiries will affect the outside world more than they 
will affect Russia. 

* * * 

In recent years a tremendous volume of litera- 
ture has been turned out, dealing with various 
aspects of the Russian ‘experiment’. But this side 
of the question—the attitude of the foreign worker— 
has never been adequately dealt with. Most of the 
observers who visit the Soviet Union, and upon their 
return record their impressions in books, or in maga- 
zine or newspaper articles, are professional jour- 
nalists, authors, or philosophers, and in most cases 
they survey the Russian scene through middle-class 
spectacles. Very few of these reporters have con- 
sciously attempted to look at the Workers’ Republic 
from a worker’s point of view. To understand what 
is taking place in the U.S.S.R. it is necessary to keep 
constantly in mind that the present government is 
a dictatorship of the proletariat, that the state is 
being run by workers, in the interest of the workers, 
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and any attempt to weigh the results from an objec- 
tive ‘classless’ point of view can only lead to mis- 
understanding and confusion. The U.S.S.R. is 
patently and admittedly a class state, with a ruling 
class—the proletariat—in control, and its successes 
and failures must be gauged in terms of what it is 
attempting to perform. The ultimate aim of the 
Soviet Union is a classless state, when the economic 
basis of exploitation, and of the oppression of one 
class by another, or one individual by another, will 
have disappeared, and when every worker—whether 
a factory mechanic or judge of a supreme court, 
teacher, agricultural worker, waitress, or President 
of the U.S.S.R.—will be on a footing of complete 
social equality, but that time is still in the future. 
One of the ambitious provisions of the second Five- 
Year Plan, which begins this year, is the abolition 
of all class divisions during this period. 
* * * 


Two months ago I was in Russia, where I spent 
about five weeks. In a few weeks it is obviously 
impossible to make anything like an exhaustive 
study of conditions, particularly of such a huge ter- 
ritory as that covered by the Soviet Union. But in 
the course of a rather strenuous tour, I was able to 
investigate a cross-section of the new industrial Rus- 
sia; a section which I believe, both from observation, 
and from enquiries, is typical and characteristic of 
the modern socialist Russia which is in process of 
construction from the Polish border to Vladivostock. 
In one respect I count myself peculiarly fortunate. 
For nearly three weeks, together with three or four 
newspaper reporters, I was attached to a party of 
about twenty English and Canadian worker dele- 
gates. With them I saw a large part of Moscow, 
and in their company I went on a tour that covered 
Dneiprostroy, Gorlovka and Shcherbinovka in the 
Donbas mining area, and Kharkov, the capital of 
the Ukraine. Many of my own first impressions and 
comparisons were constantly being modified and cor- 
rected by these workers, and I was able to see 
through their eyes the building of a proletarian 
state. Almost without exception, the rank and file 
workers were favourably impressed by these de- 
velopments. Their comment was sufficiently caustic 
when they found something that did not meet with 
their approval, but in most cases their criticism was 
directed towards purely Russian characteristics, 
which are hang-overs from the old regime, and are 
purely accidental in their relation to socialist con- 
struction. * * * 


Russia, at present, is a country of slogans. Every 
factory, even every department of a factory, has its 
appropriate text. Each school, worker’s club, or 
Red Army barracks has its banners, streamers, and 
placards, urging the workers, the children, the sol- 
diers, to become shock-brigade workers, to help 
along the work of socialist construction, to complete 
the Five-Year Plan in four years. In the Grand 
Opera House in Moscow, between the tiers of bal- 
conies, streamers of red bunting displayed quota- 
tions from Marx, Lenin, or Stalin. One of these was 
Lenin’s precise, mathematical, formula: ‘Soviet 
Power, plus Electrification, equals Socialism’. To 
understand the implications of this is to grasp some- 
thing of what the U.S.S.R. is setting out to accom- 
plish. Soviet Power means the direct control, by the 


eee 


workers, through their councils or soviets, of all the 
political and economic power of the state. To ac. 
complish this the Russian workers must make them. 
selves masters of the most advanced industrial tech- 
nique. Through the electrification of industry they 
must overtake and pass the most advanced industrial 
nations, both in efficiency and in output of produc- 
tion. Dneiprostroy is the first great stride in that 
direction. Five years ago there was nothing but 
prairie at Dneiprostroy, except for a little village 
just above the rapids. Today, it is a modern city, 
with a population of over two hundred thousand, 
the main streets wider than the broad avenues of 
Winnipeg, three-storied apartment blocks for the 
workers—all blazing with electric light after twi- 
light—a huge power plant that compares favourably 
with any in the world, and new factory buildings 
going up by the score, both above and below the 
dam. When all the generators are installed, within 
the next month or two, the plant will produce 810,- 
000 horse-power. It will supply power to a radius 
of 250 miles. There are already plans for another 
power plant on the Volga which will produce five 
times as much power as Dneiprostroy. And Dnei- 
prostroy is a symbol of the new Russia. What has 
been done is being repeated—usually on a smaller 
scale—in every city and town in the U.S.S.R. The 
old peasant life of Russia, which had remained un- 
changed in its essentials for hundreds of years, is 
rapidly disappearing, and is being replaced by a 


modern industrial state. 
* a 


* 

In the course of a series of brief articles I will 
try to present a few of my impressions of Soviet 
Russia at the conclusion of the first Five-Year Plan. 
Both the living and the working conditions of the 
industrial workers and the majority of the peasants 
have greatly improved since the revolution. They 
would have improved even more rapidly if they had 
been willing—or able—to go more slowly in their 
building up of the heavy industries. They are, quite 
consciously, making sacrifices for the future. They 
had to choose between mass production of choco- 
lates and Dneiprostroy, and they chose Dneipros- 
troy. Russia is not yet a worker’s paradise—a per- 
fect socialist state. The workers are having their 
difficulties and problems, many of them serious ones, 
and I shall attempt to deal with some of the more 
important of these, and show the causes of them, and 
what steps are being taken to deal with them. But 
they do have one clear advantage over the rest of 
the world. They have a plan—and it is a very clear, 
comprehensive, scientific plan. Soviet Power is 
already an accomplished fact—the soviets now hold 
all the main strongholds of political and economic 
power in the U.S.S.R. Electrification—in its wider 
sense the creation of a modern, well-equipped indus- 
try, is well under way, and on this broad foundation 
the Russian people intend to build a socialist state, 
primarily in the interests of the industrial workers, 
and eventually for the benefit of all classes. In this 
process, most Russian institutions have already been 
changed beyond recognition. And they have been 
changed by the workers themselves, into forms 
which they, in the great majority approve. These 
new forms will have a tremendous interest for mil- 
lions of workers, who live far beyond the bounds of 
the Soviet Union. J. F. Ware 
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OW that Iraq has graduated from British 
tutelage under the mandate system of the 
League of Nations and become a full-fledged 

State, sovereign, independent, with a seat in its 
own right at Geneva, there is a curious tendency on 
the part of a busy world to dismiss the newcomer 
from its imagination. It was only as long as Great 
Britain was fulfilling in Iraq a ‘sacred trust of civil- 
ization’, as the League Covenant phrased it, that the 
States members of the League had an inquisitive 
interest in what was going on in the Land of the Two 
Rivers. 

They had seen Great Britain carve off from the 
Ottoman Empire this territory upon which Germany 
had formerly kept a lively eye. They had given 
their sanction when Great Britain took over re- 
sponsibility for the administration of Iraq. They 
watched Great Britain put down an insurrection 
designed to express Arab distaste for foreign tute- 
lage no matter how respectably imposed. They 
observed the process by which it set up at Baghdad 
a puppet government, and by a judicious use of 
Royal Air Force and native levies extended the 
jurisdiction of this government as far as it seemed 
prudent to go. They saw it win its case against 
Turkey for the retention of Mosul as a province of 
Iraq. Meanwhile they discussed freely British 
motives and intentions. Great Britain wished to 
corner the great oil deposits of Mosul province, thev 
said. Great Britain hoped to make Iraq one of the 
permanent units in its empire, since it was so con- 
veniently situated at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
not so very far from Russia and not so very far from 
India. Or, alternatively, they suspected Great Bri- 
tain of wanting to cut its financial losses in Iraq 
and scuttle to avoid still greater embarrassment, 
abandoning its one-time protégé prematurely to fend 
for itself in a naughty world. 

But in the end Great Britain avoided all this 
suggested unseemliness. It did not establish a 
corner in Mosul oil, nor make Iraq a British colony, 
nor cut its losses and scuttle. Instead, it came to a 
financial understanding with its ward, encouraged 
the latter to grant an oil concession to an interna- 
tional consortium, and, when it thought this could 
be done, informed the world that the puppet gov- 
ernment set up in Iraq was ready to be relieved of 
the stigma of puppetry and given a chance to stand 
on its own feet within the sheltering circle of the 
League of Nations and the Covenant. 

The League was at first very dubious. Was King 
Feisal’s government not too artificial, too brittle, to 
stand the test of independence successfully? Were 
there not features of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty which 
gave Great Britain a hold on Iraq too far-reaching 
to be consistent with Iraqi sovereignty? Some of 
the members of the Mandates Commission were 
frankly sceptical. France opposed the project at 
first. Iraq was in a state of unhappy uncertainty. 
Great Britain had to exercise adroitness in piloting 
its proposal past the reefs of scepticism and disap- 
proval in Mandates Commission and Council. But 
finally the last hazard was passed and the Prime 
Minister of Iraq made his bow at Geneva in 
September. 


A NEW POWER IN ASIA? 
By ELIZABETH P. MacCALLUM 





Iraq’s admission to the League has already had 
interesting consequences. The achievement of in- 
ternational recognition was the signal for a veritable 
burst of activity aimed at the emancipation 
Arabic-speaking territories still under mandate, and 
the creation of a strong Arab federation capable of 
taking its place as a force to be reckoned with in 
the world’s affairs. Sit down in a Baghdad café and 
listen to the talk around you and you will be almost 
sure to hear the word risorgimento or its Arabic 
equivalent, coupled with allusions to Garibaldi, to 
Cavour, to Victor Emmanuel. King Feisal himself 
is dedicated to the cause. There is a belief that 
things have begun to move toward fulfilment. Men 
talk with hope again of the time when the Arabic- 
speaking countries of the Near East, linked together 
in a single political and economic system, will regain 
the ground lost under Ottoman rule and resume that 
leadership in philosophical thought and in imagina- 
tive literature for which the Arab temperament is 
so clearly fitted. 

King Feisal, occupying a position of almost hu- 
miliating delicacy as long as his government was 
under British tutelage, managed while there was 
a British High Commissioner and a corps of British 
advisers in Baghdad to conduct himself with an 
exemplary tact, dignity, and wisdom. In so doing, 
he forfeited the affection, even the tolerance, of 
Iraqi nationalists, who formed a considerable part 
of the population. They condemned openly his 
acquiescence in British intervention, his dependence 
on British favour. But now that his patience has 
been rewarded he is no longer looked at askance as 
an alien and an interloper. He has suddenly ac- 
quired the enthusiastic esteem not only of his own 
subjects but also of the inhabitants of other Arab 
territories, who are beginning to talk of him as the 
Victor Emmanuel destined to unite the now dis- 
parate elements of the Arab federation they have 
in mind. 

The centre of the Pan-Arab movement has 
shifted, at least for the moment, to Baghdad. Iraq 
has become for the first time in centuries one of the 
really influential countries of the Arabic-speaking 
world. Yemen, at the south-western tip of the 
Arabian peninsula, and the Saoudi Kingdom of 
Arabia (until recently known as the dual kingdom 
of Nejd and the Hedjaz) , have enjoyed independence 
longer than Iraq, but they have not the advantage 
of that easy relationship with the rest of the world 
which Iraq achieved at a single step when it crossed 
the doorsill at Geneva. Yemen has far greater in- 
ternal strength, the Saoudi Kingdom a more daz- 
zling record of unassisted expansion, Egypt has 
more erudition, and Syria more worldly wisdom 
than Iraq, yet Iraq now enjoys an unexpected 
superiority over them all, if only because it has 
entered into partnership with the greater portion of 
the world. 

It must be regarded as one of the ironies of 
human history that Iraq, long despised as a back- 
ward area, should thus assume the lead in efforts to 
re-establish a strong Arabia. For centuries the élite 
of the Arab world have congregated elsewhere, 
ordinarily in Damascus and in Cairo. It is not in 
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Cairo or Damascus, however, but in Baghdad that 
the strongest ferment is now at work. It so happens, 
also, that there are living in Baghdad today a num- 
ber of the men who took part in the 1916 revolt 
against the Turks under the banner of Hussein of 
Mecca, champion of the cause of Arab unity. Many 
of these men are still pledged to the unfulfilled 
cause. Chief among them, naturally, is Hussein’s 
own son, King Feisal, who led his father’s forces 
against the Turks, driving them first from the 
Hedjaz and then out of their Syrian stronghold in 
Damascus. And although King Feisal and his sub- 
jects are bound not to adopt policies which would 
irritate their ex-mentors, the British, yet Iraq is to- 
day an independent State, and consequently there 
are certain things which it now feels it can do for 
the first time. 

These are the reasons why a Pan-Arab Congress 
has been summoned to meet in Baghdad this winter. 
The Congress is to review and attempt to consolidate 
the progress made during the past decade. It is to 
outline a course of action for the future. But its 
most important purpose is to press for political union 
between Syria and Iraq. King Feisal has consented 
to be its honorary president. A strong delegation is 
slated to arrive from Syria to discuss the nature of 
the proposed union and the means by which it may 
be accomplished. Among the Syrians will be Dr. 
Shahbander, who was the brains of the rebellion of 
1925-1926 against the French. Another strong ad- 
vocate of union who will represent Syria is the 
Druse Emir, Shekib Arslan, who has been for some 
time the representative of the Syro-Palestinian Con- 
gress in permanent residence at Geneva, and editor 
there of a periodical devoted to Arab interests, 
There will be delegations from Palestine, Egypt, 
Transjordan, and the Saoudi Kingdom as well, 
whose countries, it is hoped, may later ally them- 
selves with the new State to be formed by the union 
between Iraq and Syria. 

Are there grounds for optimism among sympa- 
thizers of the Pan-Arab movement, it may be asked. 
Are not the obstacles to federation still insurmount- 
able? Is not France still in Syria? Has the world 
gone back on its pledge to the Jews for a National 
Home in Palestine? Is not Transjordan still half- 
tied to Palestine? 

With regard to Palestine, the most ardent advo- 
cates of Arab unity must still shake the head in 
troubled doubt. Both Arab political parties in Pal- 
estine demand reunion with Syria, but neither of 
them expects it so long as the non-Arab world con- 
tinues to accede special rights to Jews in the Holy 
Land. And the non-Arab world shows no immediate 
signs of relenting. Arabs continue to deny the right 
of outside nations to invite the Jews to find a pied 
a@ terre in Paiestine. They are intensifying as far as 
they can Moslem awareness of the sanctity of Islam’s 
holy places in Palestine, so as to strengthen the Arab 
case for continued possession of the country. But 
they feel a most uncomfortable lack of assurance as 
to what the verdict of events will be, and listen with 
anger to the suggestions now heard in Jewish circles 
that Transjordan itself should be thrown open to 
Zionist immigration. Transjordan is still subject to 
the terms of the Palestine mandate, with the excep- 
tion of those articles which apply to the establish- 

ment of a Jewish National Home. But Transjordan, in 
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addition, enjoys treaty relations with Great Britain, 
which Palestine does not, and has begun to experi- 
ment at least with the outward forms of autonomy 
which have been denied to Palestine. Pan-Arab 
leaders thus hope that Transjordan, if not Palestine, 
has its feet already set in the path that leads to self- 
determination. 

The case of the Saoudi Kingdom is entirely dif- 
ferent. Its ruler, Abdul Aziz Ibn Saoud, master of 
three-quarters of the Arabian peninsula, owes 
allegiance to no foreign power. In 1924 he drove 
Hussein from Mecca, and in 1925 wrested the Hedjaz 
from Hussein’s eldest son, Ali. His enmity with the 
house of Hussein was a continual detriment to the 
cause of Arab unity, since the Arabic-speaking 
world now ranged itself in two hostile camps, one for 
Hussein and his sons, the other for the victorious 
Ibn Saoud. 

There came a time, four years ago, when some 
of Ibn Saoud’s tribesmen got out of hand and raided 
southern Iraq. The raids really concerned a few 
watering-holes which the Nejdis wished to use, but 
feared to lose because the British had constructed 
police posts beside them on behalf of Iraq. The 
Nejdis, however, were all fanatical Puritans, and 
everyone in Iraq knew that nothing would please 
them better than to press on northward and sack 
the holy cities of the latitudinarian Shi'ites of Iraq, 
as their ancestors had done before them, to their 
lasting glory and discredit. The raiders were finally 
reduced to order, by the combined efforts of Ibn 
Saoud and the Royal Air Force in Iraq. Then King 
Feisal met Ibn Saoud on a British warship and gave 
him the holy kiss of peace on either cheek. Arab 
nationalists in the mandated territories curled the 
lip and said Feisal was a coward, that the peace was 
engineered by the British simply to protect the right- 
of-way for a railroad soon to be built for strategic 
purposes between the Mediterranean and the Per- 
sian Gulf. Today, however, looking back on that 
historic meeting when Feisal forgave his father’s 
enemy, they say the action of the King of Iraq be- 
tokened a rare sagacity and marked him out for 
leadership in the task of establishing close bonds of 
friendship between the various Arab principalities 
and kingdoms. As further evidence of his talent 
they can now point to the fact that King Feisal had 
a hand in the reconciliation of his brother Abdullah, 
ruler of Transjordan, with Ibn Saoud. The breach 
between the two houses thus seems healed. 

Ibn Saoud, for his part, has in the meantime con- 
solidated the dual monarchy of Nejd and the Hedjaz 
into a unitary state, the Saoudi Kingdom of Arabia. 
His kingdom, for all its stretches of barren desert, 
will be a most acceptable unit in the proposed Arab 
federation. The dynamic energy of its ruler, its in- 
clusion of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, its 
undepleted and unadulterated reservoir of peculiarly 
Arab tradition, all mark it out as a strong bulwark 
against forces inimical to an Arab renaissance. 

There remains the immediate problem of the 
unification of Syria and Iraq. The Pan-Arab Con- 
gress has to reckon, naturally, with the fact that the 
French are still in Syria. On the other hand, they 
have for their encouragement a promise made to 
Syria by the French on the eve of Iraq’s admission 
to the League of Nations. It was an uneasy pro- 
mise, perhaps, and certainly an indefinite one, yet it 
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did foreshadow the granting of independence to 
Syria on conditions analogous to those obtaining in 


Iraq. 

ti was generally recognized at the time when the 
mandates were established that Syria was in every 
way more advanced than Iraq. In Iraq forms of 
representative and responsible government were 
forced upon a people obviously unready for them, 
with the most solemnly ludicrous results. As long 
as Parliament floundered about in the intricacies of 
an unfamiliar procedure the thing was admittedly a 
farce. But the Iraq deputies proved to be quick to 
recognize and adapt to their own ends the useful 
features of British precedent. Experience accumu- 
lated and reality soon came to be better served. In 
Syria, meanwhile, parliamentary forms of govern- 
ment were withheld, primarily because no govern- 
ment the Syrians trusted had confidence in the 
French authorities, while no government the French 
authorities would tolerate commanded the respect 
of the Syrians. There passed a decade of political 
frustration, rebellion, sullen waiting, fitful hope, re- 
newed frustration. A Constituent Assembly was 
elected in 1928, but certain articles of the constitu- 
tion it drafted were disallowed by High Commis- 
sioner Ponsot, and not until June, 1932, did the first 
constitutional Parliament of Syria assemble. 

Elected for the express purpose of negotiating a 
treaty with France, this Parliament may introduce 
a new precedent of cooperation with the mandatory 
Power, thus paving the way for Syria’s ultimate 
emancipation. It is on this supposition only that the 
Pan-Arab Congress can base its discussion of the 
projected union between a free Iraq and a free 
Syria. Yet last summer passed most bitterly in 
Syria, with anti-mandate agitations which often 
became riots, and very few gains in the matter of 
mutual confidence and the political patience so 
sorely needed. A circumstance which the Syrians 
and the Pan-Arab Congress cannot afford to forget 
is the fact that the League must give its consent be- 
fore a mandated territory can achieve independence. 
And the first principle enunciated by the League in 
measuring the fitness of a mandated territory for 
promotion is that it must have a settled government 
and an administration capable of maintaining the 
regular functioning of essential government services. 

Meanwhile, Le Temps, conservative though it is, 
has swung over to the opinion that it is time to 
bestow on Syria a higher juridical status than here- 
tofore. It reminds its readers that the mandate is, 
after all, only a temporary device, and advocates a 
policy for Syria similar to that adopted in Iraq by 
Great Britain. Thus, a decade late, the spirit of 
Article 22 of the Covenant may begin at last to 
breathe in Syria if it is not choked again by the 
hatreds engendered during these wasted years. And 
if the Covenant is better implemented in Syria from 
now on, there is little doubt that Syria and Iraq will 
draw closer to each other, and the world will then 
be permitted to watch the rapid growth of another 
Asiatic power with a distinctive culture and dis- 
tinctive ambitions, the defender of one of the world’s 
great religions, speaking a language whose wealth 
of abstract terminology makes it the fitting vehicle 
for hitherto unattempted excursions in metaphysical 
realms of thought, and in examination of the 
subtlest movements of the human spirit. 


CMD. 4174 


A Review 


EOPLE with literary appetites are always on 

the look-out for something to read. If they are 

avaricious readers, their appetites get dulled 
and they become difficult to please. Of course there 
is a type of reader for whom it is a pleasure to cater. 
I mean the one who will read anything printed, all 
the way from a pink pill advertisement to Einstein. 
There is another type who takes up a book in order 
to have a good, undisturbed opportunity to think 
about something else. These two classes require no 
suggestions. It is the section with the dulled appe- 
tite to whom I would appeal not to despair. When 
in doubt, when no printed fare seems to tempt, take 
a literary olive. You don’t know what a literary 
olive is? Well, it is a Blue Book. Nearly any Blue 
Book will do. But Blue Books are not sufficiently 
advertised, nor easily discovered, unless they 
happen to deal with white slave traffic and allied 
subjects, and even then they only seem to be read 
or quoted by newspaper people or clever politicians 
interested in public morals and sociology. Another 
difficulty is that Blue Books are eschewed by critics. 
They have, apparently, not yet tumbled to their 
beauties and value, their di ess of statement, 
their cool, impassive style and other high literary 
qualities. But this cannot go on. If there is a con- 
spiracy among critics to kill Blue Books by ignoring 
them, I refuse to truckle to these misanthropic 
ruffians. Times are bad. Not only the blasé reader 
requires new material, no, the world at large wants 
distraction, excitement beyond what he can get out 
of the talkies, the best seller, and the female 
evangelist. He wants novel, light, humorous, and 
cheap reading. It is there, if not for the asking, for 
a few cents or pence. He will find all he wants in 
Blue Books. Let me introduce him to one of quality, 
one that will appeal especially to Canadian readers, 
yclept:—Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa, 
1932. Cmd. 4174. London, 1932. Price, 1s. 6d. Net 
(or the equivalent in Canadian cents, which to work 
out I am not possessed of sufficient arithmetic) . 

A few choice morsels to whet the appetite must 
suffice. 

‘A rise throughout the world in the general levels 
of wholesale prices is in the highest degree desirable’ 
(p. 11). Now that is something new in the way of 
economic humour. Obviously the consumer has 
been complaining that prices are too low, or the 
manufacturer that he can’t sell any cheaper be- 
cause his raw material is too cheap. And what about 
retail prices? How about raising them as a sort of 
compensation for the scaling down of wages and 
salaries? 

There is no country in the world where people 
know more about tariffs than in Canada, and the 
British Preferential Tariff is familiar to every Cana- 
dian. No doubt it is taught at school. Canada’s love 
of the Motherland and the rest of the Empire, when 
it comes to questions of tariffs, overflows with the 
milk of human kindness. (I have not been able to 
unravel the tariff on condensed milk within the 
Empire, but I note on page 26, sub (16): ‘The Feder- 
ated and Unfederated [the first time I ever heard of 
"em] Malay States:—Condensed milk .. . . Margin 
of preference so soon as it is possible to institute 
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duties thereon 10% ad valorem.’ By the way, why 
‘so soon as’ in preference to ‘as soon as’?) 

Here are a few things that may in future enter 
Canada free under the British Preferential Rates 
(pp. 28-41): ‘Rhododendrons, pot-grown lilacs, dor- 
mant roots.’ Why only dormant roots; and what is 
a dormant root anyway? ‘Potatoes in their natural 
state.’ What, I ask, would happen to the misguided 
British exporter if he sent a bag of mashed potatoes 
to Ottawa? ‘Schiedam and other schnapps.’ Why, 
damn it all, those are Dutch and German products! 
What the .... But my feelings are running away 
with me! What, I mean, are they doing under the 
British Preferential? That comes of laxness in dis- 
armament questions. ‘Comic periodicals for juven- 
iles.’ All right, but what about adults? Of course 
we have the revolt of youth and all that; but, in view 
of the fact that grown-ups always want to read 
comic periodicals first, this seems invidious. ‘Fly 
sheets or pamphlets.’ Mr. Jack Miner must have had 
a hand in this. ‘Abdominal supports.’ Anyone who 
needs an abdominal support is a bloated aristocrat, 
and as such should not be pandered to in a truly 
democratic country such as our Dominion is. But, 


halt! Nay, I mean stop! I must apologize to Mr.: 


Bennett, I got into the wrong line. The B.P. is 12% 
p.c. Bravo! If the aforesaid bloated aristocrat thinks 
he can get in below Mr. Bennett’s guard he is jolly 
well mistaken. ‘Essential oils.’ But are not all oils 
more or less essential? If not, why make them? 
‘Hot rolled iron sheets.’ This is mere ignorance—or 
is it a dodge of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, because they (the sheets) are bound to get 
cold on the voyage. True, ‘cold rolled sheets’ are 
also free, but then most steamers are fitted with cold 
storage plants (or whatever they are) now-a-days. 
‘Pulp digesters.’ Well, if Canadians will eat break- 
fast foods they need something in the way of a 


digester. This is a sop to the western farmer to 
encourage him to grow grain. ‘Tees.’ Considering 
the amount of gophers, no, I mean golfers of course, 
in Canada, especially among executives and bank 
presidents, this is but fair. Still, there is a provision: 
‘not punched’. I do not play golf myself (though I 
once followed a millionaire for one round over the 
Mount Bruno links, and then went to his locker and 
polished off his bottle of Old Tom Gin), but are tees 
punched? ‘Anvils, vises (sic!), cleavers, etc.’ No, 
not free (10%), but what is a vise? Or have I 
spotted a typographical error in a Blue Book? Why, 
it is as satisfactory as squashing a particularly juicy 
blue-bottle. ‘Seamless cotton duck in circular form.’ 
People suffering from delirium tremens should be 
content with rats, mice, spiders, and crocodiles, and 
if they must have seamless cotton ducks in circular 
form they have no right to import them under the 
free list. This sort of thing only encourages drink 
and should not be allowed because it hurts people’s 
feelings in Ontario. But there is a growing tendency 
at Ottawa to ride rough-shod over the provinces. 
And, any way, fancy having kept the members of 
the Imperial Conference from their tea at the Cha- 
teau Laurier with such lowdown trifles. 

I note (p. 52) that Australia is giving such im- 
portant British articles as hat pins, button hooks, 
and sovereign purses a 5% ad valorem reduction in 
preferences. This ought to pep up the hat-pin, 
button-hook, and sovereign-purse industries in the 
Old Country, seeing that they seem to have been 
languishing since bobbed hair came in, button boots 
went out and sovereigns, gold and other, have van- 
ished to an alarming extent. 

There is a volume of appendices published 
separately as Cmd. 4175, but as I have not read it I 
shall, as an exception, refrain from reviewing it. 

Louis HAMILTON 


SHEEP AND GOATS 
By E. A. HAVELOCK 


S the economic crisis continues, it becomes in- 
creasingly easy to distinguish the forces of 
reaction in the state. Those who have the best 

of reasons for wishing to preserve the present system 
intact as far as possible, find themselves drawn to- 
gether to resist change. They begin to speak with a 
united voice which expresses itself in the sentiments 
of our politicians and press, our bankers and busi- 
ness men, and sometimes even of our trade-union 
leaders. They begin to proclaim a common policy 
which in Canada amounts to monetary deflation, 
low taxation, parsimonious relief measures, and re- 
pression of too-free speech. It is not their fault if 

those who want a change of some sort are not 
forced to unite in sheer self-defence. 

It is, however, notorious that the forces of the 
left usually fail to achieve or maintain unity in their 
own ranks. They have failed in Europe, and they 
are failing in North America. There is first of all 
the division between the Liberals, with some belief 
in progress and some concern for the underdog but 
quite unable to contemplate wholesale change in 
our economic organization, and the socialists, who 
do contemplate such a change. This division is 
natural and understandable. But socialists them- 


selves are divided, and their division is more dis- 
concerting. The game of parting sheep and goats 
may be a very edifying one and quite simple, when 
the goats are capitalists, whether Liberals or Tories, 
and the sheep their victims; but it becomes more 
complicated when one is required to divide the 
Marxian Socialist from his Fabian or Social- 
Democrat brethren. 

The complete Marxian, of course, has a simple 
solution for it all. The final issue, he says, will be 
between the workers and those who exploit them— 
and the issue when it is raised in its simplest form 
will not be in doubt. Meanwhile there is the middle 
class oscillating between the two and spoiling the 
game by taking up a socialism they do not clearly 
understand. When they do understand, they will 
embrace a triumphant Marxism or a doomed capital- 
ism—probably the latter. Meanwhile they are mug- 
wumps. Thus, to the Marxian, the cleavage among 
socialists is not disconcerting but logical and natural. 

The trouble is that history appears to be slowly 
confuting this simple view of social evolution. Fully- 
fledged capitalism, as its machines displace the 
worker, shows signs of rendering the middle class 
politically more important rather than less so. A 
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social philosophy of class struggle which assumes a 
proletarian state of society, such as may have ex- 
isted in Russia before 1917 but had begun to pass 
away in Europe before the end of the last century, 
is simply out of date today. The victories won by the 
middle class in all countries except Russia since the 
war show quite plainly the present trend in capi- 
talist countries. Their political grip, so far from 
weakening, appears to grow stronger, under very 
various types of constitution, in England, France, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, and Turkey, to take at ran- 
dom those countries where political change of any 
sort has been most active. The fact may be wel- 
comed or deplored, but it has to be accepted. 

Accordingly, divisions in socialist opinion cannot 
be accepted with equanimity. If the prospect of a 
clear-cut class conflict is proving to be a will-o’-the- 
wisp, it becomes essential to realize unity among 
socialists if any change in the economic structure of 
society is to be achieved at all. The present condi- 
tion of Germany is an object lesson in this respect. 
There the forces of socialism are so completely di- 
vided between Communists, Social Democrats, and 
Nazis as to produce a stalemate, wherein the only 
coherent policy now applicable is one of extreme 
reaction. Can socialists achieve sufficient unity in 
other capitalist countries to avoid a similar impasse? 

Unity of action will be achieved, not by en- 
deavouring to obscure differences of opinion, but by 
facing them frankly, seeking to analyse their psycho- 
logical causes. And what do they amount to? The 
Marxian, so far as he is interested in history, tends 
to interpret it as a series of complete systems re- 
placing each other, often through revolution. His- 
tory becomes the story of a series of economic in- 
stitutions, the city state, the Roman Empire, the 
feudal state, the capitalist state. In effect, by sub- 
ordinating men to institutions, he idealizes history 
and is thus able to regard the goal of our generation 
as the complete socialist state or classless society. 
This society, when the breakdown of our present 
institutions occurs, will take their place. It will use 
the material resources collected by capitalism, but 
all the forms of its human organization will be dif- 
ferent. It will be a new birth. 

His rival in the socialist camp, for whom no con- 
venient universal label exists, has an attitude less 
simple to explain, because less absolute, but no less 
coherent. He sees history as the growth of success- 
ive societies into each other, a process in which 
there are fresh stages but never a new organism; 
accordingly, he views all institutions, such as capi- 
talism and feudalism, as convenient though some- 
what arbitrary labels which disguise no less than 
they reveal the complexity of social change. Hence 
he is unable to see the future socialist state func- 
tioning in the absolute. He cannot help seeing it in 
terms of the present. Feeling the impossibility of 
abolishing what he has got, he is equally alive to 
the necessity of transforming it. 

Should this difference between other socialists 
and Marxian socialists be exalted into a difference 
of principle, or is it really one of temperament? 
There is an absolute character in the thinking of 
the Marxian. His desire and ability to envisage the 
socialist state, functioning in a sublime vacuum, 
marks a distinct type of mind; in fact, as has often 
been pointed out, he represents the religious tem- 





perament in history with supernatural assumptions 
shed off like an old suit of clothes. He has his vision, 
and in it there is a certain bliss. The attitude of his 
rival might be called the realist attitude, except that 
the honour of being realists has been claimed by 
many schools including the Marxians themselves. 
It is essentially empirical in its social method, able 
to conceive of the Marxian objective, but unable to 
visualize it except in terms of present data. 

These two mental types are complementary to 
each other in science and the arts, and there is no 
reason why they should not be so in politics. Prob- 
ably toleration as a political principle, among those 
nations which have practised it, has done its most 
valuable service in making it possible for idealist 
and empiricist, with their very different ways of 
looking at a given problem, to make joint contribu- 
tions towards its solution. The political results are 
never so sudden or clear-cut as the idealist would 
wish, but it is equally true that they go further and 
faster than the empiricist by himself would be able 
to travel. When the two temperaments clash, the 
issue often turns on a choice of means, not of ends. 

Two examples will illustrate how this works out 
in practice. As an immediate cure of actual hunger 
and disease in Canada, some form of social insurance 
stands as the most obvious method of mitigating the 
miseries of unemployment. Because, however, such 
a remedy has no essential connection with the prin- 
ciples of socialism, the Marxian will either dismiss 
it as irrelevant or else insist that under capitalism 
it must be non-contributory. The empirical socialist, 
on the other hand, will see it as the first step to gain- 
ing that minimum of security for the wage-earner 
which is necessary before he can hope to fight for a 
socialist state and will refuse to make the question 
of contributory or non-contributory a matter of 
principle. Or again, since our present parliamentary 
system functions under capitalism and can be re- 
garded as its tool, the Marxian will dismiss the 
whole democratic machinery as futile. But the em- 
pirical socialist, who is not content with his ideal 
until he has a rough picture of how it will be applied, 
finds it difficult to see how any socialist state would 
in practice work out without using a somewhat 
similar sort of machinery. Consequently he goes 
ahead determined to use the present democratic 
apparatus to the limit, without feeling that there is 
anything essentially incongruous between this 
method and his ultimate goal. 

These, it is to be repeated, are differences of 
mental temperament. The pity is that they are 
exalted into differences of motive and even of 
morals. The extreme left launch against other 
socialists such epithets as bourgeois, sentimentalist, 
or mugwump; they tend to regard them as too 
cowardly or muddle-headed to make a clear choice, 
as too enamoured of the fleshpots of capitalism to 
make a clean break. Their victims are sometimes 
not slow to retaliate that the extreme left are irre- 
sponsible, disloyal, or hopelessly visionary. Such 
mud-slinging is beside the point, and still more so 
the distrust which inspires it. The Marxian idealist 
and the empirical socialist cannot afford the luxury 
of quarrelling when society needs rebuilding. 

For, as we have said, the forces of reaction show 
themselves only too ready to fight to preserve in 
Canada a system of private privilege and corruption 
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which is rather remarkable even for a capitalist 
country. It is easy to unite on a purely negative 
policy such as theirs, and the Liberal Party machine 
cannot be expected to do any more that mitigate it. 
But if the growing forces to the left of Liberalism 
fail to unite in their turn on a common policy of 
state socialism and sink some of their supposed 
differences of political philosophy, the way is left 
wide open for some form of disguised industrial 
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Fascism. That is where the Bennett policy would 
take us if it were lucky enough to triumph over the 
divisions of its enemies, and it is what will happen 
if inevitable differences of mental temperament are 
magnified by socialists into differences of morals, 
Probably the forces of the left are always slightly 
more morally minded than their more hard-boiled 
Tory opponents. It is not always an advantage to be 
morally minded. 


THIS NEW FREEDOM 
By LOUISE RETHWICH 


HE term ‘this new freedom’ as applied to the 

industrial woman worker of the present day is 

a catch-phrase, coined to express the prevail- 
ing notion that she has, in one short generation, 
attained to a larger and freer life, achieved more 
social and economic elbow-room, than she ever 
enjoyed before in history. This is a notion which a 
careful review of the facts fails to justify. 

It is granted that she has gained a certain super- 
ficial social freedom; within certain limits she is 
now free to ape nearly all the petty male vices (pro- 
vided she does it daintily and becomingly) without 
any risk of social ostracism. It is also granted that, 
by virtue of her willingness to accept a much lower 
wage than is paid to male workers for any given 
type of work, she has gained the unquestioned right 
to earn her own living. But neither socially nor 
economically has she achieved greater freedom in 
any fundamental sense. The political franchise 
means little or nothing to those fighting for greater 
freedom in a world where all real power is vested 
in the almighty dollar. 

The woman worker had only partially emerged 
from the social and economic thraldom of the slip- 
per-warming and excessive-childbearing era and 
had not yet grasped the true significance of her 
status as a worker when industry discovered her 
possibilities for exploitation and took her over in a 
big way. It was found that, not only could she 
be hired for less than the worth of her services, but 
with careful propaganda she could be trained, and 
in time forced, to fritter away her substance on 
small purchases, thus putting back into certain in- 
dustries almost the entire sum of such wages as she 
received. And so there began for her a new thral- 
dom which has finally become as exacting in its 
demands as any other that has gone before. 

Many large industries today are almost entirely 
supported by the slender wage of the woman 
worker, industries which could never have existed 
at all but for the subtle methods employed in shap- 
ing popular demand so as to add continuously and 
consistently to the long list of woman’s personal re- 
quirements. Every day in a hundred ways, and in 
every newspaper and periodical, she is warned that 
she cannot hope to make a success as a business 
woman unless she retains her youthfulness and 
appears at all times well-groomed, the accomplish- 
ment of either of these feats always depending upon 
the purchase of certain products, results guaran- 
teed. She is inclined to heed these solemn warnings 
because they are psychologically in line with the 
hold-your-man motif that has a her exist- 
ence for so many generations in the 


In the days when she first entered the industrial 


world, and before this educational programme had 
been perfected, a woman worker’s personal needs 
were fairly simple. Her facial requirements con- 
sisted of a cake of soap, possibly a jar of ‘cold 
cream’, a small piece of chamois skin in lieu of a 
powder puff, and a tin of ‘rice powder’. A glance 
at her supply today would reveal day creams, night 
creams, astringents, tonics, cleansing creams, pow- 
der base, clay pack, bleach, etc., and, in addition, 
at least two kinds of powder, rouge, and lipstick 
for day and night use, not to mention deodorants, 
depilatories, perfumes, mascara, eyebrow pencils, 
and various other lacquers, calcimimes, and sticky 
messes, for which the best that can be said is that 
they are practically harmless. Gone is the old nail 
buffer; it is no longer sufficient that nails be shaped, 
clean, and shining. Every change of costume de- 
mands a different colour of liquid nail polish and a 
polish remover with which to change from one 
colour to another. 

She is told, via the ‘fear’ advertisements, that if 
she does not bathe often with Fiddlededee’s prepar- 
ation she will develop a certain most repulsive com- 
plaint, but if she does bathe often she will be at- 
tacked by germs that inhabit bath-tubs, unless she 
uses Fiddlededum’s preventive. It is not desired 
that she shall think fast enough to wonder whether 
Fiddlededee’s preparation and Fiddlededum’s pre- 
ventive might or might not mix well in the same 
bath. What is intended is that, hag-ridden by fear 
of offensive disorders that her Grandmother never | 
even heard of and dark secrets her best friend 
wouldn’t tell her, her only safety shall seem to lie 
in the indiscriminate purchase of all the prepar- 
ations an expanding industry finds it profitable to 
foist upon her. It is a highly specialized form of 
what Shaw has called ‘pernicious humbug’. 

If she refuses to have her hair tortured into the 
standardized and artificial looking marcel she is 
branded ‘Victorian’. In the matter of clothes her 
requirements are rigidly prescribed. The art of 
outmoding, dubbed by an obscure soap-box radical 
as ‘the science of obsoleteness’, has been so per- 
fected that it is quite impossible to exercise any 
degree of taste or judgment in her selection; she 
must merely choose from among those things ‘being 
shown this season’. It requires hours of patient 
shopping to assemble the various garments for a 
season’s wear with shoes, stockings, gloves, hats, 
and accessories to match, and she scarcely finishes 
bringing them together when the season or the 
vogue changes and the whole scramble begins again. 
Like a little white mouse on a wheel she makes her 
endless rounds from the departmental store to the 
lingerie shop, from the booteteria to the beauty 
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parlour, from the furrier’s to the jeweler’s, from the 
dressmaker’s to the milliner’s, in a nerve-racking 
effort to live up to all that is expected of her. 

The financial effect on the woman worker is 
exactly what it is intended to be, ruinous: there is 
perhaps no other class of worker so arbitrarily 
fleeced both as to income and outlay as she. Decked 
out in her modish fripperies she is a glittering sym- 
bol of the high carnival of industrial exploitation. 
The scattering of her interests over multitudinous 
material requirements is the direct cause of a good 
deal of nervous exhaustion and the lowering of her 
efficiency on the job which, itself, usually comprises 
a mass of detail. 

The gradual decrease in the rate of wages since 
post-war years has been accompanied by increased 
pressure put upon her to buy and buy and buy. 
It might be amusing to calculate how much of the 
total sum saved to industry through the decrease in 
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wages has been expended in advertising campaigns 
for the purpose of educating her to a brand new set 
of personal ‘necessities’. Surely it is not unreason- 
able to hope that this type of exploitation has about 
reached the limits of its possibilities. But, whether 
or not, like the babbling brook, it will go on for 
ever, the whole process smacks sharply of the story 
of a Klondike prospector, lost in the Arctic in win- 
ter, who cut off his starving dog’s tail and fed half 
of it to the dog. 

What ‘this new freedom’ actually amounts to is 
that the woman worker no longer submits to a more 
or less kindly enslavement to the individual man; 
because of the Tremendous Strides (capital t, capi- 
tal s) she has made in evolution, it has been neces- 
sary to allow her to enlarge her scope. And she 
has, she has! She is now the slave of whole in- 
dustries! 


By ELEANOR McNAUGHT 


ISS HOWELL had been engaged to be mar- 
ried ever since the year after she came to 
work at Bolton’s. None of the stenographers 

working there now had been there when she became 
engaged, so they did not know how long ago that was. 
Stenographers came and went at Bolton’s, but Miss 
Howell stayed on. Being engaged gave a girl a 
settled feeling. She knew that she would be married 
soon, and what was the use of changing. She wore 
a gold engagement ring with quite a large diamond 
in it, which she called a rose diamond. One of the 
young girls said that that meant it was a good kind 
of imitation stone, but May Bennet said it meant the 
way it was cut. 

They always called her Miss Howell because she 






had been there when they came, but the other girls 
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and brilliant. She said she 


brown eyes werewarg 

had an olive skigj@iike her mother’s people, who were 
part French. Si@-gave the younger girls an un- 
certain feeling. Ei#hey were chattering and giggling, 
she would join their group suddenly, and then some- 
thing seemed to happen. They could never tell what 


it was, but they would change the subject and try to 
talk to suit her, or else wander away to their work. 
It wasn’t her fault, for she tried hard to be just like 
them. Perhaps it was because her friend didn’t take 
her to the places they went to. 

None of the girls had ever seen Miss Howell’s 
friend. He was out of town a good deal. She kept a 
picture of him in her desk, under the package of 
carbon paper. He looked younger than she did, but 
then the picture may have been taken quite a while 
ago. 

When May Bennet had been there for two years, 
Miss Howell became more intimate with her and 
sometimes asked her home for dinner in the eve- 
ning. May was not very fond of this, as there was 
nobody else there but Miss Howell’s mother, and 
they sat and sewed at fancy work. But Miss Howell 
was now old Sam Bolton’s secretary, and it was 
wiser to be nice to her. She had a great accumula- 
tion of towels and bedding and fancy table linen in 
a chest in her room, and she was continually bring- 





ing another piece into the office, which she had 
bought as a bargain during her lunch hour. 

It was only in the office with the other girls that 
Miss Howell felt rather old and out of it. At home 
with her mother this all disappeared, and she felt as 
young as any of them, and tried all the new ways of 
doing her hair, before her mirror. Lately, three or 
four grey hairs had appeared in the black dip over 
her eye, and once when she was in the office alone 
she had taken a bit of waste cotton and some ink 
from the ink-jar and swabbed at them till you 
couldn’t notice them. 

Her mother put down the strained office atmos- 


phere to the fact that the other girls most likely 


came from very common families. ee ee 
‘You have the loveliest eyes, Amy,’ Mrs. Howe 


said, “She'll do a lot of damage with those eyes yet, 
you mark my words,” and I guess you have, or I’m 
mistaken.’ And she murmured on to herself in a 
contented glow of memory. : 

Miss Howell repeated this to May Bennet next 
day, and the girls had great fun over it, rolling their 
eyes ecstatically at one another. 

Since July Miss Howell had been going to the 
Y.W.C.A. for her lunches because you could get 
enough there for a quarter, and she had decided to 
save up for a really decent fur coat. 

‘You shouldn’t have to save that hard, with all 
the money you get,’ commented May Bennet. ‘You 
don’t have to keep your mother, do you?’ 

‘No, oh no. Mama has enough money to keep 
herself.’ Then she became more confidential, and 
told May that her friend Jim was starting a business 
in Detroit, and after all it was as much her business 
as his, wasn’t it? And she had put $1,000 in it, but 
the depression and all were making it rather slow 
going. That was the reason they hadn’t got married 
this June. 

When the October mornings were crisp with 
frost May asked her if she had started looking at 
the coats yet. 

Dark red splotched Miss Howell’s cheek-bones. 
‘I’m not going to get it this winter. My muskrat 
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isn’t too bad. I’d be silly to spend that much 
money just now.’ 

‘I believe that old Jim of yours has been after 
some more of your money.’ 
aa y Bennet, how dare you speak that way of 
‘Well, hasn’t he?’ 

‘If he has, didn’t I tell you it’s as much my busi- 
ness as it is his.’ 

‘Listen to me, Amy Howell, if I gave any guy that 
much of my money I’d go with it to see what became 
of it. Don’t you let him make a sap of you. Here 
you’ve been sending him money to Detroit, and how 
do you know he isn’t keeping another dame with it? 
You take my tip and make him come to time. Buy a 
house with your money and tell him to come and get 
married and pay the taxes on it. Now don’t get sore 
at me, but honest, it looks to me as if you’re being 
gypped.’ 
iss Howell was shaking with a torrent of 
emotions. 

‘Well, I didn’t ask you for your advice,’ she said 
at last, and went into the cloak room. May did not 
follow her. 

May’s advice hurt her more than it would have 
if she had been sure of Jim. He only wanted $500 
this time, but he said he would not be able to get 
down to see her at Thanksgiving. He hadn’t said 
anything about getting married for months now. A 
fear, choking as a fog, was around her. If she wrote 
and didn’t send the money—lIf she said she didn’t 
want to stay engaged any longer, she wanted to get 
married—There was a gap the other side of that 
jump. She wasn’t modern enough to be a female 
bachelor in a flat. How old was she anyway? All 
Thanksgiving Day alone, and her mother asking 
questions. 

She stayed late that night, writing letters and 
tearing them up, but she mailed one before she left 
the building. 

A week later Peggy came to May, looking 
frightened. 

‘Miss Howell,’ she explained, ‘She’s in the wash- 
room and she’s crying her head off and she won’t 
speak to me. It’s awful.’ 

One by one the girls drifted to the shabby little 
washroom where Miss Howell stood before the 
chipped basin, mopping her swollen face with cold 
water. Her body was trembling and her teeth 
chattered. She wasn’t Miss Howell at all but looked 
like a little girl who had been terribly beaten. She 
tried to turn on May Bennet. 

‘You—you,’ she stuttered, ‘you made me write—’ 

Then she put her head in her arms and turned 
her back to them. 

‘Go on out, all of you,’ commanded May, ‘You're 
only making her worse.’ 

Miss Howell did not come to the office for two 
days, but by Thursday she was back on the job. Her 
face looked pinched. It gave her large eyes a fever- 
ish light. Her voice came thick when she spoke. The 
four girls were intensely kind to her, and asked her 
to come for lunch and the theatre and all the other 
treats they could think of. She still wore her rose 
diamond ring. The other girls were very kind to her. 
At nights, instead of working fancy work, she took 
home copies of all the evening papers, and looked 

through the list of ‘Situations Vacant’. 


BENEDICTION 


The waterfront came pale and gray 
And with a helpless stirring—with a sigh 
It floated out upon the day 
With morning gulls between the sea and sky. 


It wavered vaguely in the light 
And I, upon the dimly-waking pier, 
Saw spars that trembled high and slight, 
Lean silent boatmen, low tugs slouching near. 


Dull city murmurs had begun 

When, from its cold blue sweep, the ocean cast 
The red flash of the rising sun 

On sloping funnel—on sea-wearied mast. 


Each oardip—every boatman’s stroke 

Was suddenly encircled—warmly kissed; 
I saw the tugs’ black, mounting smoke 

Was rising as a pure and dazzling mist. 


Across loud-loading ships it ran— 

Wide sunlight—flashing on each bale and sling; 
The dark, unheeded work of man 

Shone out—a golden and triumphant thing! 


ALAN B. CREIGHTON 


SONNET 


My thoughts are wakeful and I cannot sleep. 
I stand at the ship’s bow and watch the stars— 
They flicker on a midnight black and steep, 
Like sheep they jump eternal, milky bars. 
And all my thoughts in funeral review 
Are like lost sheep in some far nursery rhyme; 
They wander aimlessly by false and true 
And sadly search for that past faery time 
When I stood not alone at this ship’s bow, 
When he was here whom I have ever sought, 
He who could seize the gay and joyous now 
So of the now eternity was wrought. 
I count the stars, held in a strange duress, 
Bereft of everything but loneliness. 

M. G. S. 


LYRIC 


In tiptilted slenderness, 

In pure rosepetaled loveliness, 

A newblossomed flower opening (ah! oh!) toward 
the sun (ah!), 

She walks. 


Statelily, statelily, statelily, 

A prince’s highprowed gliding gondola, 

The waxing moon, Diana, striding through the sky, 
Looselongyounglimbed, ; 

A daintier Diana, 

She walks, lightly, coldly, unaware, 

On the heart I lay before her 

(With many a low obeisance 

And slavetouching of forelock) 

Treading it into the dust, 


Not even with scorn. 
Maurice N. O’Brien 
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THE FOUR MARX BROTHERS 


As Seen by a Frenchman 


By LOUIS CHAVANCE 


CONSIDERABLE number of Americans have 
expressed great surprise over the hit that the 
Four Marx Brothers have made with the Par- 

isian public If you take those famous French 
clowns Antonet and Baby and put them into a film 
that is not a reproduction of their act, nor a story 
that brings them on to the race-track, nor indeed 
anything else at all; if, then, you send the reels to 
Sweden, they have a dazzling success, and there is 
much talk about the genius of laughter and the 
metaphysics of the comic emotions. 

‘There you are’, says Ted, ‘there you are, and the 
proof is that they have contributed to the films noth- 
ing more than they gave to the Music Hall stage. It 
is the same speed, the same leaping changes of char- 
acters and situations, the same vulgarity’ (he is 
thinking of a distinguished American). You will 
find the same manner of using properties and set- 
tings, the same topsy-turvy reversal of the logical 
values of concrete objects. The fair-haired girl runs 
away, Groucho speaks, Harpo harps, and Beppo 
plays the piano. You are going to tell me about the 
philosophic interpretation of their babblings and I 
don’t deny a certain boldness in the sexual allusions. 
Listening to Groucho you can understand anything 
you like in the field of medicine or metaphysics. For 
the rest, if you want to look for it, you can find the 
esoteric, just as you can discover the secret Pytha- 
gorean signs in the stuffing of this chair. I grant 
you that Groucho, in his allusive style, expresses 
himself with fascinating eloquence. He amazes you 
with his knowledge of slang, which includes not only 
the Jew talk, but the language of boxers, sailors, rus- 
tics, and students. He talks so fast that you haven’t 
time to classify, in his low vocabulary, the various 
terms he makes use of. However, it’s no use looking 
very far; he works by puns and plays on words. For 
example, if it’s politics, he says oxygen, general, Al 
Smith .... where the last syllable of a word gives 
the first of the next. Many Americans don’t like the 
Marx Brothers, but their reservations do not prevent 
them from recognizing the appeal of their humour 
or appreciating their burlesque fooling in auction 
sales, middle-class domestic scenes, or steamship 
corridors.’ 

But it is not so, and the proof is that you do not 
find the same type of humour in the Marx films as 
in their musical comedies. Cocoanuts, directed by 
Robert Florey, was indeed nothing but an exact and 
rather mediocre reproduction of the operetta that 
they had staged on Broadway. But when Victor 
Heeran filmed Animal Crackers, important modifi- 
cations were made in adapting the play to movie 
technique. The work was done in a New York 
studio, so as to allow the players to get back to the 
theatre in time for their shows. It was not a studio 
production pure and simple, but already they had 
got rid of the chorus-girls and their manoeuvres 
that still slow the pace of Eddie Cantor’s films. 
Finally, Monkey Business, done by Norman Mac- 
Leod at Hollywood expressly for the screen, adopts 
the formula of a true movie, and even assumes its 
most curious characteristics, for the designers are 





all caricaturists, a fact which tends to exaggerate 
the animated cartoon attitudes that these actors 
from another world have chosen to adopt. 

The maternal grandfather of the Marx Brothers 
was a juggler touring the larger German cities with 
a variety troupe. He was destined not to be the last 
magician in the family. Their father taught music 
at Zurich, emigrated to the United States, and died 
young. Their mother, Minnie Palmer, a well-known 
pianist, found herself without means at the death of 
her husband, and determined to use her knowledge 
of music in conjunction with the budding talent of 
her children; so in 1905, Coney Island beheld the 
distressing début of these little poverty-stricken 
prodigies. The youthful singers naturally did not 
realize the situation. Happy at home and drawn to- 
gether by hardship, they developed those marvellous 
stage tricks that can only be invented by children of 
about the same age. The leader was not Chico, the 
eldest, but the third son, a Dr. Julius of twelve who 
became later Groucho. Harpo and Gummo per- 
formed wonderful stunts in which they combined 
their daily musical studies with their bright young 
Jewish imagination. Chico accompanied at the piano 
and Zeppo followed in baby appreciation from his 
cradle. (Gummo has since gone into the clothing 
business). 

There is a story, oft repeated and smacking of the 
conventional yarns of infant celebrities, but still 
worth telling again. The ‘Four Nightingales’ were 
giving a concert in the little town of Marshall, Texas, 
when a dull roaring was heard outside, becoming 
louder and louder. It was a troop of mules, some 
of them loose, galloping up the street. The audience, 
mainly farmers, found more entertainment in the 
mule-drivers’ discomfiture than in Groucho’s frantic 
fiddling, and rushed out to see the fun, and only 
came back when it was over. The artists were very 
annoyed and decided to ‘get’ their public by trying 
out on it the tricks with which they amused them- 
selves at home. The result was a gale of laughter, 
a wild success, and the beginning of the march to 
fame that starts, for all great American actors, in a 
small-time house in the Middle West, to a finish on 
the screens of the whole world. -This was the case 
with the Marx Brothers. But they were destined 
to troop it for a long time yet from town to town, 
Harpo harping and Chico playing his piano, curling 
their own red or black wigs, while Groucho blacked 
in his moustache and Gummo, then Zeppo, dressed 
like an organ-grinder’s monkey. It was only after 
years of such laborious existence that the troupe 
saw its name flaming in the big Broadway electrics 
and won its mastery over the world’s laughter. 

The Marxes were a theatre family, actors for 
generations, and had inherited a flair for the re- 
actions of their audiences, knowing the exact moment 
to continue after a roar of laughter, even with their 
backs to the house and their ears stuffed with wax. 
But nothing explains the intriguing quality of their 
frenzied genius. They begin a shoot in a drawing- 
room, bringing down the little birds that can be 
heard singing from the cornices, then they aim at the 
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statue of a Roman gladiator, who grows weary of 
the sport and draws a revolver to disperse them with 
a hail of bullets. Or again Harpo, mute, obsessed, 
chases a ravishing blonde from room to room, she 
having fled the very second she laid eyes on him; or 
they play bridge and put down an amazing number 
of gigantic aces without evoking a word of protest 
from their adversaries. Assuming that something 
depends on allusions based on typically American 
puns, the humour might seem flat to us even if we 
understood the double sense. But even that is not 
true, for these puns that shoot like flashes of fire 
across the black sky of a frozen world where no one 
seems to see them, bear the hall-mark of inspiration. 
Groucho sketches a wrestling grip with a lady of the 
highest social standing, Harpo grabs her by the legs, 
the course of the conversation is resumed, no one 
has noticed anything. It is a matter of inspiration, 
whatever form the playing may take. It is said that 
their inventive faculties are always at work, that 
they improvise new jests at every moment, that their 
finished film bears no sort of resemblance to the 
scenario; on the other hand, it is stated that they 
rehearse methodically, obey the orders of the direc- 
tor and the script of the gag-men, subject to a theo- 
retical control exercised by Groucho, who is respon- 
sible for the unity of interpretation. Their example 
will not reveal the secret spring of cinematographic 
inspiration. The discovery lies before our eyes, 
whether it be laboured or spontaneous. By a miracle 
it escapes the other protagonists of the film. The 
great fascination of Animal Crackers lies, to my 
thinking, in the mysterious insensitiveness, the 
obstinate refusal of normal people to perceive the 
absurdities that lay them flat. 

These four characters invade, always without 
invitation, social gatherings or the festive gun-room 
of a cruiser. They would not be recognized in the 
street. They lay seige to the cinema after the race- 
track and the stage. Some people have expressed 
themselves as being disappointed after Monkey 
Business, in which they found the same sort of jokes 
as in Animal Crackers. That is an opinion that I do 
not share, because I seem to perceive an effort in 
a new direction that has never yet been thought of. 
The characters themselves will remain always much 
the same. Chico, at the piano, the smiling accom- 
plice of the public, lends a hand to his brother Harpo 
with his harp. Zeppo pairs with Groucho in the 
world of society. But the latter, ex-cathedral-choir- 
boy, lifts his voice in exaltation and preaches on 
some mad order of affairs. He acts little, but with 
brutal force: he rushes at great ladies to grip them 
in a wrestling tackle or to give a lyric demonstration 
of the tango, he interviews journalists, proves the 
reversal of the logical structure of things on earth. 
I am persuaded that the destinies of the troupe hang 
on Harpo, the mad mute, the erotic devourer of tele- 
phones, the weariest willy of stage tradition. It is 
he who indicates the new cinematographic tendency 
of acting, the tendency that is stressed in Monkey 
Business. It is extremely significant that the first 
scenario written for them with special intention for 
the screen was composed solely by caricaturists. S. 
J.Perleman contributes regularly to Judge, and Will. 
B. Johnstone has a daily cartoon in the New York 
World-Telegram. It is no small matter that the 
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witty freedom of the animated drawing makes its 
way at last into the living world, that unreality 
should throw off one day the paralysis caused by the 
over-facility of the pen. The Marx Brothers are 
thus different from all other comic actors. There is 
nothing left to the frenzy of these ‘comedemons’ but 
to emerge from the screen and pass into life itself. 

What is the consequence of their indeterminism 
of caricature? In the midst of the well-organized 
world in which they are carefully placed, they figure 
as madmen. They rouse laughter like wildly ex. 
cited maniacs. Instead of droll notions, they dis- 
cover ideas in a delirium of folly, and systematize 
them with a crazy perseverance. Harpo would not 
for an empire abandon the pursuit of his blond 
girl. Groucho holds fast to the thread of his dis- 
course. But these madmen understand and abet 
each other. They attain that fearsome thing whose 
existence was scarcely suspected, the unification of 
delirium. Professor Dumas once had the rather 
sinister idea of calling a parliament of insane per- 
sons in a mental hospital. He brought them together 
in an amphitheatre, with the regular organization, 
speaker, parties, clerks, etc., and grouped the mem- 
bers according to their mental disqualifications. The 
doctors listened sardonically from the government 
bench. The result was what they expected. Each 
patient, wrapped up in his astral world or in his own 
troubles, carried on his own terrible soliloquy. 
Imagine what would have happened if these men, 
objects of derision, had exchanged ideas through the 
mist of their madness. Personally I consider the 
thing possible, at least for certain categories of 
delirium, and I cannot think without a certain dread 
of the terrible rancorous merriment that would have 
inspired these dialogues of the living dead. That is 
the aspect of the work of the Marx Brothers that 
seems to me most interesting to consider, though 
there are others, such as their Jewish appearance, 
the poetry of their inventions, and the revolt of their 
marxism, that lend themselves to comment. 

The genius of the Marx Brothers invites to elo- 
quence, but paralyzes the pen. One is so used to 
lyric admiration that it is no longer proper to men- 
tion this laughter that suppresses dullness. Once 
more let us speak of poetry, and the air is filled with 
a great white sadness, no, with an unreasoning glad- 
ness. Laughter that tinkles, breathes, murmurs. ... 








CANADIAN LAKES 


The deep chant of the bull-frogs shakes the night, 
Each single challenge blending in a score; 

From viewless woods, on an uncertain shore, 

The fireflies’ sudden flash and fading light. 

We move on Depth and Darkness, jewelled o’er, 
Deep set with planet, star, and satellite 
Strewing with sapphire and with chrysolite 

The velvet gloom of an unfathomed floor. 


The Bear lies mirrored ’twixt your boat and mine 
To break and splinter in our tangled wake: 
The vibrant frog-chant falters—dies away. 

A small, sad wind moves softly in the pine, 
Chafes the reeds harshly, dulls the glassy lake— 
Faint in the East the dull red smoke of day. 


Bryce McMaster 
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HANGOVER 
By ANDREW GILLESPIE COWAN 


TIS knew what the manager wanted him for 
before he entered his office. When he came 
out the other clerks gazed at him obliquely 

over ledgers. He was indifferent to their stare; 
tired, exhausted feelings shrank into the shrivelled 
core of his outer being. 

‘Canned,’ he said laconically to his room mate. 
Joey was the only member of the staff he was con- 
fidential with; they boarded together. He had taken 
Otis under his wing six months before when the 
forraer had been transferred to the branch in which 
he worked. 

Joey swore out of pure sympathy. ‘Hell, Oats, 
what’s the matter?’ 

Otis flung himself on the bed; the bed was hard; 
he was tired, but the position brought no relaxation. 
Joey fingered his polka dot tie aimlessly. ‘Why do 
you wear polka dots, Joe?’ 

Catches the eyes of the broads—. Now that’s a 
thought. Snap outa your celibacy for once and come 
along. Might as well hang for a sheep... . you know 
the gag. If they catch me it’ll be just too bad, but if 
you’re canned—K.O. You're lucky to be getting 
outa that dump. Now you can do door-to-door can- 
vassing and e some money. Come on, celebrate. 
Tell me your woes at the ball, and we'll drink to 
the manager’s health in canned heat or something.’ 

‘All right.’ It didn’t matter now if he did get 
tight; they couldn’t can him for it. 

They came home at three and crawled into bed. 
Otis lay awake beside the unconscious Joe, dead to 
the world in gin. The bed heaved at the corners. 
He lay on his belly; sleep would not come to him. 
His head ached and swayed with the bed, and 
through the mist of pain came thoughts of the people 
he dreaded meeting. He was alive now. The 
shrunken senses were struggling with the numbing 
liquor to master him. Why couldn’t he sleep? 
Damn Joe, the knotted log, safe from the thoughts 
of the people he dreaded meeting in misty vapours 
of alcohol. What he had eaten all evening was re- 
volting in his belly. He got up and tottered un- 
certainly. Some one in the passage... . a door 
slamming softly. If anyone saw him, suspected— 
Mrs. Crouch, landlady. He crept back into the hard 
bed with suffocating nausea and remembered—he 
was canned, didn’t have to care about anyone. His 
eyes closed, the world rolled and tossed in black 
billows about him. .. . 

The blackness became greyness, then translucent 
green. The sun at the window blinds. Sunday 
morning, but he seemed never to have slept. The 
night, darkness, had been an agony of consciousness 
peopled with .. . . his mother, tall, kindly, dignified 
.... his father, tall, righteous, cheerful . . . his 
brother, cynical, safe in business, superior .... Nana 
..., the people he dreaded meeting. Something in 
his head hurt terribly, pressed down on his every 
sense. His stomach misgave him in a swimming 
nausea when he stood. The shade wouldn’t go up 
.... pull and push; only half way. Pull and push 
....again....again.... 

‘What the devil,’ Joey groaned from a tangle of 
sheets. ‘Put away that light. Pull it down Oats.... 
feels like—a—, hell .... What time... .’ 


His attempts at articulation were abortive. The 
blind suddenly rolled to the top. Sunday morning 
sunshine, yellower, brighter, hotter than any other 
day. Through a fringe of trees Otis could see people 
dribbling to church. It suggested moments of child- 
hood when hot, clammy Sundays were spent on hard 
oak pews listening to the drone of a sweating min- 
ister and a stricken un-robed choir. The hours of 
his life that he associated with Sunday partook of all 
the happiness, terror, and boredom of his experience. 
Unpleasant memories came back to haunt him now; 
the peacefulness of his home rose up to reproach 

im. Those memories were sublimated in the 
oppressing pain of his head and the nausea in his 
stomach. The world was sickeningly uncertain as he 
walked. The golden and green, comfortable, church 
world that passed by beneath the trees was passing 
out of his life. Too sick to sentimentalize . . . . had 
he been well he would have wept from yearning; 
desire for the comfort and assurance, the religious 
calm, the freedom from the unnamed and un- 
mentionable vices of this world in which he, the 
prodigal, had sveeped himself—the peace and gentle 
forbearance of his childhood. He crawled back to 
bed to nurse the hangover till one o’clock, when the 
room became too hot, the air too oppressive to lie 
still any longer. 

The evening was still hot; the uncertain feeling 
was passing slowly. Otis wrote to Nana: ‘—at the 
end of the month. If they put you out of your job at 
the hospital, go and stay at Mrs. Mac’s. I’ll pay for 
you when I come. Out of next month’s pay we'll get 
some of the things you need. Don’t feel so blue. I 
love you more than ever. I’m not sorry we got 
married, I’m only sorry they found out. I can’t come 
to see you between now and the end of the month 
because we'll need all the money we've got to keep 
us until I get another job. That won’t be hard, 
though. Goodnight, Darling. Wish I was with you. 
Kisses, Oats.’ 

Joey lurched into the room and threw himself 
on the bed with a groan. ‘Where shall we go tonight, 
Oats? Band concert? Or something more innocent? 
Gosh, I feel all ga-ga. Who you writing to?’ 

‘My wife.’ 

Otis had been moved to Askasak from his home 
town as a promotion. He had been there two years 
when he met Nana Tait. Nana had pale red hair and 
a choleric pinkish-red complexion. Large figure, 
full and well developed, with matronly hips and 
breasts. Her round, full face could be bright and at- 
tractive with modest improvements; scarcely seduc- 
tive. She had come from a farm far from Askasak 
to spend her husky strength succouring the puny 
invalids that sprang from the festering loins of huge 
cities, scrubbing floors, washing dishes in the Hos- 
pital of the Sacred Heart. Her girl friend was Sadie 
Grazic, the maid of all work in Mrs. M’Cool’s board- 
ing ménage. Sadie forged the fateful link between 
the youthful bank clerk, free for the first time in his 
life from the taint of religious reproach for sins of 
omission and commission, and Nana, new from the 
country, unsophisticated, unimaginative, unattached. 
The home influence beloved of reformers and uplift 
workers was lacking at the moment in the lives of 
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both Otis and Nana; the benefit of its former virtues 
left them with no reserve to block the course of 
nature. 

Early in the New Year, Otis was transferred to 
another branch of the bank as a promotion; by 
March, Nana was writing letters, tearfully entreat- 
ing and threatening by turn. In June, Otis went to 
Askasak during his vacation. He and Nana were 
married one week-end with Sadie and her boy friend 
to wish them well. The secret revealed itself to 
Nana’s employers, who sought out Otis and dismissed 
his wife from their service. It was then all up with 
the bank clerk who had married against the rules of 
his business. 

At the end of July Otis returned to Askasak in 
the choking heat of the green plush day-coach. 
Nana met him at the station. Her pale hair hung 
in limp wisps beneath the brim of her summer hat. 
She was hot and sweaty. She advanced toward him 
uncertainly. He laid down his bag; about to kiss his 
wife ... . about to greet this girl who had been noth- 
ing more in his life than a score of others, average 
much prettier, more delicately sensual. Nana came 
to him like a cow, pathetically bovine. He did not 
want her for his wife... . but perhaps she wanted 
him; needed him. That thought eased his vanity. 
He pitied her, saw tears in her eyes when he pressed 
his lips to her hot salty face. 

They walked out through the waiting room. He 
carried his club bag in one hand, his Italian straw 
hat in the other. His greenish grey suit was stained 
on the leg, his shirt open at the neck, grease 
smeared. No laundry for two weeks (Nana could 
do his washing). His two-tone shoes had been 
shined. They went to Mrs. M’Cool’s where Nana 
had taken her trunk after the Sisters had told her 
she could go. Sadie and all the old acquaintances 
tried to be friendly; they were really pitying them, 
and Otis knew. His chums passed him up even for 
a game of pool; a man with the responsibilities of a 
home, at least a wife and a potential family, wasn’t 
the gayest of company. Nana, they essayed, was 
all right to have a little fun with, but nix. . . . Most 
bank clerks, if not ambitious by nature and upbring- 
ing, become so by position, their success being pre- 
dicated upon a respectable standing in society. They 
belong to the white-collared class, neophytes, sons 
of the petty bourgeois paging in the service of their 
financial lord. Nana was essentially proletarian. 
Otis had plenty of time to think of these things. He 
soon came to pity himself. Fool. Why was he 
trapped when all the others got away with it? Why 
hadn’t Nana had the intuition of other girls to pro- 
tect herself in such an emergency? Instead she was 
naive, passive, bovine. Her stolidity irritated him, 
he reproached her with not having forestalled this 
embarrassment by consulting a doctor. 

‘I wouldn’t do it’, she cried, flaring up. Her 
maternal instincts were primitive. 

‘You don’t care how much of a mess you get me 
into.’ 

Weeks passed and no job. With nervous dread 
Otis made the rounds of his Askasak acquaintances; 
they were all sympathetic and reassuring, but busi- 
ness was very poor. .. The green-grey suit became a 
little shabbier, grimy at the cuffs, bulging at the 
knees. The employment office, built and furnished 
for harvest hands and day labourers; benches, fes- 


tering spitoons, reek of disinfectant; sweating, growl- 
ing little grey clerks at the desks. The unshaved 
men on the crowded benches stared at the grey- 
green suit, the Italian straw hat, the white shirt and 
carefully chosen tie; sneers, guffaws, hostility. Otis 
flinched. He tried to show the sweaty, smelly, un- 
washed that he despised them. The clerk was rude; 
bank clerks were accustomed to giving and receiy- 
ing politeness. This miserable, grubby, underpaid 
slave could shake him out of his smart suit and hold 
him up, naked and flinching, to the ridicule of the 
smelly benches. 

‘No we ain’t got anything for bank clerks. . 
Expect some harvesting jobs any time; dont know 
as you'd run much chance. . 

In the hot streets the crowds gibbered and ran 
about insanely; he wished he had throttled that 
metamorphosed rat behind the desk. And those 
oafs in the overalls . . . . he was made for something 
better than that. What right had he to fraternize 
with the habitués of an employment agency? Vicari- 
ously thrilling pastime to look forward to humili- 
ating the people you hate. Next job he got he'd 
stick it, make a success, spit on rats. .. . He felt all 
the stimulation of the pipe dreams of youth coming 
back to him. . . . But now he had to get a job at all 
costs; a bitter purgative to the sentimentality of 
youth. A fear that maybe he wouldn’t get another 
job with good prospects, might have to labour, dig 
ditches to keep his wife and child. He walked past 
a store— grotesque dummies in the window in 
smartly-tailored summer suits. He stopped to 
admire; animated dummies in the same suits rushed 
past him on the street. A mirror shot back a fleeting 
glance of himself. Stared, realized sickeningly that 
he was dirty, shabby, grease marked. Confidence 
oozed from him. He no longer felt the self-satisfac- 
tion of being well-dressed when he entered plate 
glass swing doors, to cross tessilated floors to ask for 
the manager at marble-faced counters. Bronze name 
plates tortured him; he shrank from granite steps, 
conscious that he no longer belonged to the frater- 
nity of well-dressed neophytes asking the manager if 
there was any opening... . a shabby out-of-work, 
without credentials, asking for a job. He stammered 
and blushed in the presence. of the great and the 
near-great; the girls at the information desks terri- 
fied him; they were looking at the same grease- 
marked suit, limp sweat-grimed collar, that he had 
seen in the mirror. He tried to bluster; collapsed 
piteously at the first sign of indifference or scorn. 

Home to Nana who lay on the bed, sickeningly 
pale and pulpy fleshed, panting and nauseated with 
the heat and her pregnancy. The room was always 
hot and dirty; chairs occupied, suit cases and trunks 
spewing their entrails upon the floor in dark corners. 
Hot... hot... hot. ... Otis threw himself across the 
foot of the bed and pulled his hat over his eyes. 
Nana was worried, afraid to speak; he was so im- 
patient. She spoke in a weak apologetic voice: she 
had been thinking. . . . Think she was the only one 
that did that, he barked back. 

‘T think I'd better go home till after the baby’s 
born’, she said. 

He raged, stormed, bullied; her home was here; 
he was her husband, he could look after her; she’d 
stay right here and go to the hospital like any other 
civilized woman; she wasn’t going home to live off 
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her people and let everybody say he couldn’t keep 
her; didn’t she think he could get a job? they were 
going to move out of this dump and take an apart- 
ment as soon as he got a job; no more of that talk; 
they were going to be like any other young 
couple. ... 

He wrote to his father. His mother replied ask- 
ing him to come home to see them. He knew that 
he had hurt her pride, that his father was angry at 
him. He imagined the scene at home when the letter 
was read, his father storming, angry enough to for- 
get himself and swear; his mother without a re- 
proach quieting him and philosophizing with fatalist 
passivity; it’s done now; we can’t help it; we did 
our best for Otis; perhaps she’s a nice girl; we'll 
have to do something to help our own son. He 
stormed some more at Nana; the terrors of a guilty 
puerile conscience assailed him; his mother crying 
quietly by herself; his father bitterly disappointed. 
He had wanted a banker or at least a successful 
business man for ason. Otis hated himself, he hated 
Nana. He wouldn’t go home; he would make good 
and go back to his father and mother in all the con- 
trition of success. 

No job; the last cheque dribbling away for living 
expenses, and Nana approaching confinement. 
Almost paupers. Otis was kind to Nana now in her 
distress. He helped her do the few chores of the 
bedroom. He hated to go out; to be scorned, bul- 
lied; to accept rudeness without redress; to taste 
the bitterness of never-ending refusal. Afraid. 
Who was there to sympathize but Nana; sick with 
it all he went to her for sympathy. She didn’t un- 
derstand the choking fear; she clutched at his re- 
turning love with timid hysteria, afraid it would go 
again, leaving her in solitude for someone else. She 
approached the question of their going home to her 
people for a month or so. He acquiesced. He had 
been hoping she would mention it again. 

Otis helped with the haying and the harvest. In 
this way he felt he was paying for the Taits’ kind- 
ness. He didn’t want to be beholden to them. Every- 
one was kind to him; they disarmed his snobbery, 
and he felt helpless and ungrateful in their pres- 
ence. Nana’s people were delighted with her mar- 
riage; no pride hurt, no hopes shattered, no reputa- 
tion damaged. They were proud of her and glad 
that she was having a baby. She and Otis had a bed 
curtained off in one corner of the larger of the two 
upstairs rooms. The sloping roof pressed down upon 
them; peeps of autumn light came through the 
chinks at the eaves. There were two other beds in 
the room; father and mother and the six-months-old 
baby in one; three boys, three, five, and nine, in the 
other. The other room held Nana’s four sisters, 
clumsy, unsophisticated like her. Sagging straw 
tick beds without sheets; grey blankets, indifferent 
to washing; patch-work quilts that were rugs for the 
children by day, horse blankets in winter, bed- 
clothes at all other times. The house was log, hewn 
from the northern bush, chinks crammed with mud 
and slivers of wood. The curtainless windows had 
apertures stuffed with bags of straw. One room 
downstairs and a leaky lean-to kitchen; upstairs 
divided in two with a board partition containing an 
opening without a door. Here they swarmed, Taits, 
father, mother, children from six months to twenty 
years; half clad, dirty, healthy, thriving, half-fed. 
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Barnyard and front door fraternizing; dogs clawing 
themselves under foot; calves mooning about the 
well. It was an adventure to Otis for a week. 

In the crisp September dawn Nana tossed in 
futility on the straw-ticked bed; a hulking animal 
form, bulging in pain under the thin grey blankets, 
They phoned to town for the doctor, and Otis 
tramped from the house to the barn, back and forth, 
up and down stairs in an agony lest he would not 
arrive in time. The house was in a ferment; the 
children, sleepy-eyed, shoved downstairs out of the 
way, whined about the stove where the older girls 
were stirring the crude breakfast into being. No 
privacy, no decency; uncouth; his wife’s child-bed 
a travesty of hygiene and morals. Gaping, bulging- 
eyed children, initiated into the mysteries of child- 
birth like pigs. Deep moans drifted down to the 
group eating breakfast; they ate like pigs, too. The 
heavy shuffle of Nana’s mother as she moved about 
the bed sounded on the floor above. The girls whis- 
pered the children’s questions to silence and chased 
them outside to play in the bracing early day. There 
was no fear in their looks or voices. The elder ones 
had been through this ordeal repeatedly with their 
mother, the last time six months ago. The father, 
huge, lazy, and pleasant, unshaven and unshorn, 
puttered about the barn without concern. Life was 
so broad, so healthy, so sure with them; the fecun- 
dity of nature was the sign of their providence. 
They accepted it without a frenzy of excitement. 
Upstairs Mrs. Tait moved about dispassionately. A 
short woman with the dark, limpid features of 
Indian descent, a figure distorted with repeated 
child-bearing; she wore a rag of a print wrapper, 
torn, grease-stained, yawning across her bosom to 
reveal a portion of her flaccid, putty-coloured 
breasts. She was cloaked in a misty greasiness, her 
hair a dripping black disorder, her large mouth pried 
open in an easy smile to Otis with a coffee-tinted 
fang. It reassured him to see her shuffle about; he 
looked in at the doorless aperture; he couldn’t bear 
to go over to the bed. The doctor came. Otis walked 
out to the fields. The children had wanted to follow 
him; with a sullen reproof he shook them off. Get 
away from the pigs to curse himself that his child 
was being born into the world in a pig-stye; curse 
himself that he had been fool enough to come here. 
He couldn’t blame Nana for that; bitter thought; he 
had been a party to their coming; fear of destitu- 
tion. Had he known that he was coming among 
pigs he would have buried his pride and taken Nana 
to his own people. What need for pride now; broken, 
chained; no career for him, just the drudgery of a 
living that had to be earned for others. Spend the 
rest of his days here? No. No. They would go 
back to his father and mother as soon as Nana was 
able. His child would know a childhood such as he 
had known; peaceful, calm; wants supplied; an 
atmosphere of decency and respectability, prospects 
of a future and a career. 

His father and mother met them at the station. 
They were kind to Nana; sweet, forbearing kindness 
that filled the cup of Otis’ sentimental joy to over- 
flowing. Nana was awkward and embarassed; she 
simpered to their loving greeting and felt gnawingly 
jealous when they took the baby out of Otis’ arms 
and warbled over him with the love of possession. 
They drove home through the quiet streets of the 
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little town; Otis sat in front with his father, and 
Nana held the baby in the back with the mother-in- 
law she already hated. The trees on the avenue 
were pale yellow in the night. Otis felt himself 
drawn back into an age of his life that had passed 
away with the passing of his youth dreams. Every 
sign, pregnant with memories, was doubly strange 
because its strangeness was known to him. He tried 
to brush aside the sense of aloofness, to feel tear- 
fully joyful at coming home. Things were so quiet, 
so unmoved; his life had gone on, changed, since he 
left here, had outstripped the calm, the peace, the 
respectability. With a stab of pain he felt he had 
betrayed a trust; a man of holy orders having broken 
his vows, sneaking back into the peace of sterile 
cloisters. 

His mother had made over his old room for them; 
brought out Otis’ old cradle for the baby. She was 
so patient, so forgiving. Otis felt ashamed. How 
much of her life, and his father’s too, had been built 
up on the hopes and expectations that he would do 
well in the work they had chosen for him, he could 
only guess by the hints they let fall from time to 
time. What tragedy was hidden behind the patient 
dignity of his mother’s smile he would never know. 

Otis had not been home a month when the 
maudlin joy of his return had dried up leaving a 
bitter sediment. Tricked by a mirage. Home, the 
calm safety of childhood, the forbearing piety and 
church-attending Christianity of his people were the 
realities of the lotus eaters of respectability. They 
could never be his again. He was no longer respect- 
able. He was not sure that he ever wanted to be. 
His mother’s religion taught her to pretend that she 
forgave him everything to the point that life could 
be taken up where it had been left off when he had 
gone away. Futile thought; hypocrisy. 

His brother Tom came in and said quiet, flat- 
tering things about the baby; his wife was very 
charming, and Nana was afraid of her. At church 
they sat in the family pew. The oldish-young min- 
ister that had come there when Otis was sixteen 
preached the eternal brotherly love. Otis thought 
cynically that he knew nothing about the world; 
another lotus eater. Everyone around him was smug, 
prosperous, and content; Sunday-clad in mind and 
body; waving silk gowns and smiling loving kind- 
ness. Had they ever slept in a loft where twelve 
people slept in two rooms? Would they smile and 
nod at him if they knew he had? Would they shake 
hands with him if they knew his wife had been a 
slop maid in a hospital, that she came from a family 
that lived like pigs? For a moment their perfume 
numbed him; he felt the tranquil assurance of fra- 
ternity stealing over him as he spoke to old friends. 
He watched them as they greeted Nana with the 
facile, removable sweetness of gentle Christian for- 
bearance. Nana was hot and frightened; her clothes 
were good, his mother had bought them, but on her 
they were the sign of her strangerhood. They didn’t 
belong to her: she was huge, bulking and awkward 
in their silkiness; she was embarrassed and out of 
place in this sweet-smelling society of lotus eaters. 
He felt ashamed of her. If they gently scorned Nana, 
how must they feel toward him; toward his mother 
and father. 

Nana was jealous. They were trying to take the 
baby away from her. She clung to him with the 





fierce maternal passion that would not let her de- 
stroy her young, unborn. They wanted to make him 
a stranger to her and her people by teaching him 


their mode of life. This was not her class; these 
were not her people. They spoke differently, ate 
differently; they dressed with the calm conscious- 
ness that their clothes were good, smart, and useful. 
To Nana clothes had been scarce; those she got had 
to be the concentrated essence of what she con- 
sidered beauty. They attended the church and the 
theatre and their bridge parties with the same calm 
assurance that they were moving among their equals 
and that nothing could disturb their quiet social 
repose and peace of mind. Nana was afraid as in a 
strange land full of hostile people who disarmed her 
by being ostensibly kind. They wanted to take her 
child and make him one of themselves; she wouldn’t 
let them. She hated Otis’ mother; hid her feelings 
with their own cunning, her face a stupid mask of 
fatuous smiles. She was no longer afraid of Otis. 
They quarrelled now; she spat back at his resentful 
sulking. She could not keep her inmost hatreds 
from him in these venomous rows. His father and 
mother were conscious of her hate. His mother 
opined with self-righteous fortitude that Otis had 
married for better or for worse, but his father didn’t 
altogether agree. Otis knew that they disliked 
Nana; how could they help it? and the Christian 
mask of kindness and forbearance was an hypocrisy. 
When he considered that they were keeping him 
because he had married and was unable to provide 
a living for his wife, he almost hated them, too. 
Financial dependence was a sin, cardinal and unfor- 
givable in their eyes; in the eyes of all the people 
he knew who had worked hard and made good. 
That was the society of his mother and father— 
people who had made good. Those that failed sank 
out of sight and the Christians said pious and for- 
giving obsequies over their departure. A parasite 
had no place among them. He was little better than 
the people to whom their charitable organizations 
dispensed alms at Christmas. 

He suggested to his father that he give him a 
place working under him in the boot factory. No. 
That could never be. They couldn’t have their son 
demeaning himself by doing labouring work. What 
would people think? Otis protested that there 
wasn’t a chance of his getting anything else to do; 
they counselled patience. Stay on the way he was, 
with the situation becoming more unbearable every 
day? They were afraid he might disgrace them if he 
laboured; lose caste among the lotus eaters. They 
never lost patience with him. During the long win- 
ter the breach widened. By spring he and Nana and 
the baby would have to get out. Go some place on 
their own. Nana was quiet and sullen, forgetting 
even to smile. She hoarded the baby with hideous 
jealousy. Otis felt himself between two riving 
forces—his mother, his father, this home, this re- 
spectability to which he could no longer adjust him- 
self; Nana, the mother of his child, sullen, resentful, 
an Ishmael in the house of his people. Yet at heart 
he understood her, for they were no longer his 
people. He never quarrelled with his mother or 
tather, but in the tacit struggle he took sides against 
them. 

As spring came on the situation rasped his nerves 
like a crude instrument, One day he met some 
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cronies from Askasak and went to their hotel. The 
drinking lasted all night; women entered into the 
adventure somewhere, and police. It was the final 
gesture of release, the crowning infamy of his life 
toward the family he had wronged. The mask of 
forbearance was stripped from the faces of them and 
their friends. They anathematized his name and 
his wife’s name and his child’s. Nana forgave him 
gladly; the bond of simpering sentiment that kept 
her in this hell of nice people was broken forever. 
They would go back to her people now. 

They only forgive, Otis thought, when it’s to their 
advantage; at the price of broken-spirited humility. 
He had to get out of the place where he didn’t 
belong anyway. An accident had arranged his life 
different from theirs; the bitter hangover of respecta- 
bility. They were not going back to Nana’s people, 
and she could damn’ well shut up and stop whining. 
They were going out by themselves to rear their 
children in the social wilderness; exiled beyond 
Eden to where men sweat and live among social 
stinks so that part of the world may be respectable. 





THREE VIEWS OF DEATH 


Death, 

said the preacher, 

is the end of one road 

and the beginning of another. 


Death, 

said the philosopher, 

is the changing of certain elements 
back into fundamentals. 


Death, 

said the moist blind worm, 

is the end of life; 

even mine, 

and turned again towards the corpse. 


BrertrRAM A. CHAMBERS 


MOONLIGHT 


Day went out behind the hills, 
Night came surging up, 

On the crest of the wave 
Rode the white jade cup. 


Whence enchanting wine is poured, 
Wine of molten light; 

All the world is singing 
In the wild white night. 


We wander up the pale road 
And eerie is our tune, 

All the world a-quiver 
In the white night of the moon. 


HELEN GEDDES 


BLISS CARMAN 


OOD evening, Sir. I see you have just laid 
down the collected poems of Bliss Carman. 
And you think that is about the best use I 
could make of them? 

I should like to ask, without offence to either of 
you, just why you go to all the labour of reading 
him, when life is so short, and there is so much else 
to read. 

I read him for enjoyment. If it’s a labour, it’s a 
labour of love. I suppose you'll be saying next that, 
after all, he’s our greatest Canadian poet. 

No, I’m afraid I never paid much attention to 
that. He preferred to be an American, and I respect 
his wishes. I think I can even see his point. In fact, 
I don’t believe I ever thought of him as Canadian. 
A few place- names in his verse don’t matter, and 
the accident of birth is rather unimportant. He came 
of New England stock anyway, for that matter. 

The most important part of his training he got at 
Harvard; the chief influences on his thought and 
manner are American: Poe, whose influence he 
partly outgrew — luckily, for I agree with your 
young Mr. Huxley that Poe is a very vulgar poet— 
and Emerson, who does no man very much harm, 
and Thoreau, and Whitman. You even get more 
Longfellow than Shelley, for example. He preferred 
to live in the States, and even to be buried in the 
States. Most of his nature poetry is quite as much at 
home in New England as in Nova Scotia, and he has 
virtually no influence on our best poets since his 
time. 

All that’s obvious; but what of it? Of course he’s 
an American, not a Canadian poet, but it seems to 


me that the thing that matters is the quality of his 


poetry. 
And what is this quality? 
We mentioned Longfellow. Do you remember 
the lines that run something like this: — 
Read from some humbler 
Whose songs gush from heart 


As showers from the clouds of summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 


And how they do gush! Carman’s, I mean. So 
you think he’s a sort of Longfellow? Modest praise, 
certainly. 

Not so modest, perhaps, in my lips as in yours. 
No, I shouldn’t call him a Longfellow. Longfellow 
has a precision, a certainty, in his verse, that Car- 
man lacks. He knew what word would express his 
idea, a thing that Carman seems never to have 
known clearly. 

I think I see what you mean. You mean that 
Longfellow turned on the spigot, where Carman 
just pulled out the bung. 

Exactly. And waste is never good art. The shot- 
gun may bang louder, but the rifle does finer shoot- 
ing. Still, they both have their uses. .. . You can 
see the same thing, too, in the management of the 
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longer poems. Longfellow has an economical drive, 
an organizing grasp that makes Carman seem vague 
and pottering by comparison. I don’t know whether 
you young fellows agree with me, but I can never 
count formlessness as one of the genuine constituents 


of art. 
It seems to me that you haven’t left Carman very 


much. 

Oh, yes, I’ve left him a good deal. The case for 
the defence will be all the stronger if I abandon 
beforehand the obviously untenable positions. Car- 
man, you see, was a professional poet—a very bad 
thing to be. Dramatic poetry, of course, may be 
excepted; but a professional lyric poet is like a pro- 
fessional fisherman. He is bound to haul in and ex- 
pose for sale all sorts of catch. The amateur can 
pick and choose. I don’t like to see a man turning 
Pegasus into a draught-horse, or a milch-cow. Un- 
less he has an independent income, he should earn 
his living some other way, out of respect for the 
dignity of the poetic impulse. It’s much too wayward 
and occasional, and too fine, to be milked regularly. 

But Carman’s verse didn’t earn him a living. 

I know; but he’d have liked it to. My point is 
merely this, that he became a professional poet, and 
suffered the penalty that such men must. You can 
see it, in its lowest form, in the syndicated verse of 
the newspapers. Of course, Carman started much 
higher than the majority of them; but he displays 
many of the same failings, triteness of thought, 
flabbiness of expression, wearisome repetition. 

Exactly what I feel, though I didn’t expect you 
to admit it. I don’t say he’s exactly cheap, but he’s 
certainly much too smooth and fluent, his movement 
is too much the ‘butter-woman’s jog-trot to market’. 
And the repetition is frightful. He never seems to 
know when he has said a thing, and keeps on 
attempting to do it over again in other words, not 
always very different. 

I admit that, too. He’s a sort of hair-trigger 
versifier, and so always going off at half-cock. 
Facile, spontaneous, and impressionable, but very 
diluted. He takes fire like dry grass, spreads as 
loosely, burns out as rapidly. He said a number of 
good things, but as you say, hardly seems to have 
been aware of it. The fact is, he was never a real 
master of language; he let it run away with him. He 
was much too prone to regard stock poetic diction as 
the equivalent of poetry, a bit given to what my 
generation called Wardour Street English. The re- 
sult is often a bit forced or flabby. Now Lampman, 
for example, though not a great poet either, is what 
I should call an accurate and definite poet, and in 
so far, superior. 

Yes. Look at this, for a chance example of Car- 
man:— 

Under her old pink gateways, where Time a moment turns, 
Where hang the orange lanterns and the red hibiscus burns. 
Then think of Marvell:— 


He in shades the o e t 
Tike weiden lamps in a ream yy 

Or Marvell anywhere, for that matter. Think of the 
solidity, the sharp actuality, the sudden and sur- 
prising illumination of the descriptions in ‘Appleton 

Ouse’, say. 

Oh, well, if you’re going to bring Marvell into 

it! You might as well read some of Carman’s 
philosophical passages and then quote, ‘From low to 





high doth dissolution climb’. Or why not go on to 
Milton at once? 

Well, then, look at this, ‘The Master of the Scud’, 
or any of this sea stuff, and compare it with the 
Pratt which I see lined up on the shelf at your elbow. 

I grant your point. Carman’s is the literary sea, 
Pratt’s the Atlantic Ocean. But remember, the sea is 
as hard to get into words as into paint, and not 
many, even of the best of them, have the knack. 
And since I see you’re into the Songs of the Sea 
Children now, I’ll save you the trouble of observing 
that in emotional actuality and economy of phrase 
they are no match for a number of things of your 
young friend Dorothy Livesay. But I’d ask you not 
to pass over unnoticed the first two stanzas of the 
one that begins:— 

The skyey shreds of rain 
And Telaiee ax meg ag pping chestnut bol 
amo. uw 
Whistle the po ” sa 
Don’t you think that’s pretty nearly faultless? 

Yes, that’s the genuine thing. I rather grudge the 
admission, for, as a rule, I think his lyrics of the open 
road and all that, are a bit mawkish and posturing. 
And when he gets familiar and colloquial it’s just 
callow and slipshod. 

I know; a sort of false heartiness, foreign to an 
essentially gentle nature. But the thing you read 
doesn’t belong to that group. 

And he can’t handle a general idea, or a dramatic 
situation, half as vividly, or concisely, or livingly, 
as Klein. 

Klein at his best. Klein’s just as uneven as Car- 
man. But why bring him in? And I think I see the 
name of Marjorie Pickthall trembling on the edge 
of your lips, too. You're still harping on your old 
delusion that Carman is a Canadian poet, and must 
be judged as such. Why, in heaven’s name, when 
you don’t want him any more than he wanted us? 

I know, but I was brought up with the name 
dinned into my ears till I was sick of the sound of it. 

And merely on that account you refuse him a 
fair judgment on his own merits? 

Well, what is it you see in him yourself? You 
say you read him for enjoyment; yet, you’ve done 
nothing all evening except pull him to bits. 

I do like him; not all of him, but the bits that 
remain after the pulling. I have my own anthology 
in him. I don’t suppose it includes any of the things 
that infuriated you so much in the text-books. What 
it does contain is this. You hinted at it a moment 
ago; I forget the exact words. I should put it this 
way: at times, at his best, to the very end of his 
work, he retains what I think is his genuinely per- 
sonal note; a sort of shy, awkward, half-inarticulate 
adolescence, its quick fresh exuberance, the smooth- 
skinned, soft-fleshed delicacy, and the graceful 
charm, of one of Donatello’s youths. 

It is the great mass of inferior work that hurts his 
reputation. Some day, someone will make the right, 
judicious selection, and Carman will be rediscovered 
in his true place, as one of the most agreeable, if one 
of the slightest, of the American minor poets. 

L. A. MacKay 
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RITE OF SPRING 


April is no month for burials. 

Blood root and trillium break out of cover, 
And crocuses stir blindly in their cells, 
Hawthorns bloom whitely, as chestnuts shudder 
Profusion from their boughs, and daffodils 
Defy the pale predominance of colour. 

April is rather a month for subtle spells 


And incantations chanted from old poets 

By tremulous girls who are sick with the April 
weather 

And boys whose glances are craven and bold to- 
gether. 

April is no month for burials. . . . 


And yet we must take the old loves and bury them 
under, 

Empty the heart of ghosts that grieve and stumble 

Down corridors sealed up to air and light, 

We must gather last year’s laurels before they 
crumble, 

And bury them out of sight. 


For we must hurry them into the earth, and spread 
A coverlet to hide each sheeted head, 

And stamp the mound out flat without misgiving— 
Then gather flowered offerings for the living. 


(Lay them austerely in grave cloths scented with 
lilac). 


Do not weep for the dead remorseful lovers. 

Do not regret the hawthorn spray that mattered 
And is now fallen and piteously scattered 

With heat and frost between you and its flowering. 
... Do not recall the fragrance overpowering! ..... 
Do not remember the folded hands nor the eyes 
Under the violet lids nor the April bosom 
Caressed to a breathless tumult of delight— 


Make no dolorous plaint for the spilled bright 

Hair, or for the brow too dearly cherished— 

All these have perished: 

With the bent throat, and the lips that wooed and 
flattered— 

And the words best understood when left un- 


spoken— 
All these things endured their time and are broken. 


New loves await you with every burst of lilac, 

(Do not remember the dead in their lilac shrouds; 
Do not recall their lilac-scented dust!) 

Strange mouths await your mouth, and other fingers 
Prepare to touch you with a touch that lingers... . 


For sapling girls and boys are sweetly aching 

For willow sprouts, and the smell of fresh earth 
breaking, 

For sudden April gusts, perfumed and heady— 

For blood delirious—and wits unsteady! 


(Set them into the earth to sprout and blossom.) 


POEMS FROM THE SHROUDING 
By LEO KENNEDY 





MEEK CANDIDATES FOR GRAVE SPACE 


In shrouds distinct, on palls apart 
The latest ones to tire, 

Arrange their waxen limbs with care 
And piously expire 

A common hope dilates each breast; 
One spark glows in each eye; 

A spasm uniform to all 
Provokes the strength to die. 


The lips creased deep with pain compose 
A feverish syllable; 

The halting tongue revives to phrase 
The name impeccable: 

And ‘God’, emits the swooning brain, 
And ‘Love’, taps out the heart, 

And ‘Death’, concludes the failing breath, 
To bid corruption start. 


EARLY BLOSSOMS CAUGHT BY FROST 


‘Learn to love easily, my soul, to lose 

As lightly as you gain; learn to dismiss 

The sharp disorder in the breast; to mute 

The tremulous word; to exorcise the grief 

That spring by spring estranges peace and pride; 
Learn to be diffident; learn to sit still.’ 


So I addressed my soul, being dry of tears, 
Being parched and arid as a creek dried up 
In the dull heat of summer, when the air 
Is difficult to breathe, and slow to cool, 
Bidding it stand aloof and quite apart... . 


‘Encounters lapse, and on their several ways 
The lovers go, less carefree than before, 
Unless the soul be armoured, and prepared 
To treat such interludes as casually 

As one grimaces at a shower of rain, 

Or shrugs for early blossoms caught by frost.’ 


So I admonished that rash part of me, 
The self within the self, too prone to give, 
Too readily hurt, and never wise enough 
To raise its barriers or dip its flag. 

So I rebuked the too incautious heart... . 


OFFERTORY FOR THE DYING 


Pluck rose or bindweed, wreathe it in your hair; 
Sunder the stem of iris at your whim— 

The root that ravels down will scream its grief 
To shuddering Powers and weeping Seraphim; 


Clip hyacinths and set them in a bow]; 
Or gather may, or lilies overproud— 
You but prepare the dead for burial 
Without the decent gesture of a shroud. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR A SUNDAY MORNING 


Bells in this steeple drip with sound 
When ushering a bride; 

And dully toll with clumsy tongues 
When such a one is dead. 

For souls new sprung and laved in grace 
They fling ecstatic peals— 

Announce each novice to the font 
In liquid syllables. 

They stammer through the Angelus; 
Drowse out the Vesper note; 

Flute Matins thinly; sigh and swoon 
When Christ is lifted up! 


SONNET TO JUDITH 


Men who are children now, shall speak these words 
When from your folded lip the trivial breath 

Has passed like last year’s rose, or last year’s birds, 
And you and your bright head are bowed in death; 


And girls now seedlings in their fathers’ reins 

Shall envy you this beauty which men prize: 

Slim thigh, long throat, wrists marked with purple 
veins, 

And the fine candour of your rain-washed eyes. 


Not Beatrice, Lesbia, or any of these 

Are you; no woman sired by swan, and yet 
Young men shall name you in their hearts’ unease 
With her who walked the Trojan parapet, 

As long as hands are bold, and breasts diverse, 
And boys and girls are moved to love by verse! 


EPITAPH FOR MYSELF 


His heart was brittle, 

His wits were scattered, 
He wrote of Life 

As though Death mattered. 


‘ODYSSEY OF HOMER’ BY T. E. SHAW 


(Colonel Lawrence) 
By HOWARD MURRAY 


HIS is the same Shaw as of Arabia; there in his 

Revolt no variation from exact truth softens his 

appreciation of his Arab friends. They are 
painted exactly as they are; every defect is cata- 
logued; every virtue is noted—but no more. The 
quality of mercy is strained. In this review we are 
not concerned with Shaw as a soldier, nor with his 
activities in Arabia, nor their value. Shaw now 
enters the lists as an artist. It is in this capacity 
that he solicits our judgment, and it is pertinent to 
look at his former work and view it in its artistic 
scale. While The Revolt in the Desert is not within 
the compass of this review, it would be suitable to 
examine that writing. One extract will suffice for 
comparison at the moment, except that due regard 
must be had to the wrenching of a piece of text from 
its context, but with this exception taken under 
reserve, this paragraph is illuminating. It is the 
description of a bit of scenery. 


From Revolt in the Desert—p. 185: — 


They were not unbroken walls of rock, but were built 
sectionally, in crags like gigantic buildings, along the two 
sides of their street. Deep alleys, fifty feet across, divided 
the crags, whose planes were smoothed by the weather into 
huge apses and bays, and enriched with surface fretting and 
fracture, like design. 

Caverns high up on the precipice were round like win- 
dows; others near the foot ga like doors. Dark stains 
ran down the shadowed front for hundreds of feet, like acci- 
dents of use. The cliffs were striated vertically, in their 
granular rock; whose main order stood on two hundred feet 
of broken stone deeper in colour and harder in texture. This 
plinth did not, like the sandstone, hang in folds like cloth, but 
chipped itself into loose courses of scree, horizontal as the 
footings of a wall. 


This is the language of a surgeon describing in a 


clinic the process of an operation, not of an artist 
delineating the beauty of a sunset or a landscape. 


Shaw is not a poet, and has attempted a trans- 
lation of the greatest narrative poem ever written. 
He is as hard as nails. His introduction warns his 
reader that Homer will receive no favours from him; 
can look for no mercy from his penetrating mind— 
and so the translation discloses. It is, no doubt, 
glittering with cleverness; hard cut as a polished 
gem, but unbeautiful—no fire glows in it. In his 
introduction Shaw claims that ‘Wherever choice 
offered between a poor and a rich word, richness had 
it, to raise the colour I have transposed: the order 
of metrical Greek being unlike plain English. Also 
I have been free with moods and tenses; allowed 
myself to interchange adjective and adverb; and 
dodged our poverty of preposition, limitations of 
verb, and pronominal va by rearrangement.’ 
The judgment of Shaw’s work is betrayed by Shaw 
himself. He naively remarks: “The author (Homer) 
misses his every chance of greatness, as must all 
his faithful translators—just so. It is a fair com- 
parison to put Shaw’s work alongside that of Butcher 
and Lang, and to take well-known excerpts and 
note the difference in treatment. 


Odyssey—Book XII: Mourning for Companions 
Devoured by Scylla: — 


Pore 
And now their hunger fled 
Sigh for their friends devour’d, and mourn the dead. 
Nor cease the tears, ’til each in Slumber shares 
A sweet forgetfulness of human cares. 


BUTCHER AND LANG 
And my company went forth from out the ship and 
deftly got ready supper. But when they had put from them 
the ae rad gg and —. thereafter on pe Sir 
t upon ir dear com ms whom 
had aatdied tax ae the hollow ship and so devoured. 
And deep sleep came upon them amid their weeping. 
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SHaw 
The og rg! landed and skillfully made our supper. But 
when they had discharged the needs of drink and food, then 
they minded and bewailed their loved companions whom 
Scylla had plucked from the ship and eaten alive. Sleep 
the consoler came on them while they wept. 


It is not necessary to comment upon the diverg- 
ence of—‘but when they had put from them the de- 
sire of meat and drink, thereafter they fell aweeping 
as they thought upon their dead companions.’ And— 
‘But when they had discharged the needs of drink 
and food, then they minded and bewailed their loved 
companions.’ And further—‘And deep sleep came 
upon them amid their weeping.’ 

‘And Sleep the consoler came on them while they 
wept.’ Again, there may be picked out an extract 
from Book VI—Odysseus and Nausicaa: — 


BUTCHER AND LANG 
And may the Gods grant thee all thy heart’s desire: a 
husband and a home, and a mind at one with his may they 
give—a good gift, for there is nothing mightier and nobler 
when man and wife are of one heart and mind in a 
house, a grief to their foes, and to their friends great joy, 
but their own hearts know it best. 


SHAW 


And to you may the Gods requite all your heart’s desire: 
husband, house, and especially ingenious accord within that 
house: for there is nothing so good and lovely as when man 
and wife in their home dwell together in unity of mind and 
disposition. A great vexation it is to their enemies, and a 
feast of gladness to their friends: surest of all do they, 
within themselves, feel all the good it means. 


Note the richness and fullness of the last phrase 
in Andrew Lang’s interpretation in comparison with 


the awkwardness of that of Shaw. The crudity of 
‘especially ingenious accord’ stands out starkly. And 
earlier in this long speech of Odysseus in addressing 
Nausicaa: — 


BurtcHER AND LANG 


Surely their souls ever glow with p nena for thy sake, 
a _ they see thee entering the ce, so fair a flower 
of maidens. 


SHaw 
What happy joy in your regard must warm their hearts 
each time they see this slip of perfection joining in the dance. 


Unhappily, Shaw has not in any of these found 
the richer or more colourful word, and in every 
sense he has missed his chance of greatness. One 
cannot forgive his ‘slip of perfection’ in the appeal 
to Nausicaa; his syntax has also slipped. Compare 
Lang’s poetic feeling—‘So fair a flower of maidens, 
thou.’ Two other familiar stories may be compared. 
That of The Bending of the Bow, and The Killing of 


Rah) 
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the Wooers. In the first of the two, one of the suitors 
makes a sneering remark: — 
BuvcHER AND LANG 
gaye ip ET his 
us men 00) each one to neighbour: 
‘Verily he has a good eye, and a shrewd turn _ bow! 
Either, methinks, he himself has such a bow lying by at 
home or ov lid gO Doc cig Sy oor age Sag le 
turn B hither and thither in hands, this evil-witted 


And another again of the haughty youths would say: 

‘Would that the fellow may have profit thereof, just so 
surely as he shall ever prevail to bend this bow!’ 

Shaw attempts here a piece of brilliant wit. He 
translates: — 

Men turned to their neighbours and muttered, ‘The fellow 
is a bow-fancier or expert, what? Perhaps he has something 
of the kind laid by at home; or is the ill-conditioned beggar 
planning to make one, by the way he twists it over and over 
in his hands?’—to which, the next young scoffer might reply, 
‘May his luck, in that, end like his bow-stringing effort’. 

The ejaculation or expletive (whichever it is) 
‘what’ at the end of a sentence is a vulgarism con- 
ceived on the music hall stage, and born in the 
lowest jargon of the army. It is indigenous to Eng- 
land only, possibly transplanted to Australia, but an 
alien word in Canada where the English language is 
spoken. No one but Shaw, or an American comedian, 
would have foisted such an expletive upon an in- 
telligent reading public; no one but Shaw would 
have expected it to be admired. This would have 
been excusable had Shaw been translating Aristo- 
phanes—but not Homer. 

The Killing cf the Wooers. Here Shaw is on his 
own ground. In his introduction he claims—‘In four 
years of living with this novel I have tried to deduce 
the author from his self-betrayal in the work. He is 
all adrift when it comes to fighting and had not seen 
deaths in battle.’ It is, therefore, to be expected that 
Shaw would take the Greek text, however incom- 
plete it might be, and adding to it his own knowledge 
of fighting and deaths in battle, would give us as 
vivid a description as the text would warrant, even 
though he used poetic license in elaborating or 
bringing out of the text perhaps more than the nar- 
rator put into words. It would be permissible, that a 
free translation would here be encountered, that 
with reading between the lines Shaw would produce 
a piece of descriptive writing which would in effect 
add vividness and colour to these terrific encounters. 
In reading the narrative the action of the fight slows 
up with the reader’s mental pace, but in a verbal 
recitation the description would be intense, the 
words tense, exclamation points emphasized, and all 
of this moulded together would bring before the 
listener an indication of the noise and strife, and all 
of the clamour of battle. What happens instead? 
Even while giving credit for the inadequacy of the 
written word, Shaw has not, with all his own 
capacity for descriptive writing, sensed to any 
greater extent the colour and intensity of the action 
he tries to depict. His effort here is set alongside 
that of Butcher and Lang, because it is only with 
another prose translation that his work can be com- 
pared: — 


Book XXII 
BUTCHER AND LANG 
Therewith he drew his sharp two-edged sword of bronze, 
and leapt on Odysseus with a terrible cry, but in the same 
moment goodly Odysseus shot the arrow forth and struck 
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shed upon his eyes. 2 

Then Amphinomus made at renowned Odysseus, setting 
straight at him, and drew his sword, if perchance he 
might make him give ground from the door. But Telemachus 
was beforehand with him, and cast and smote him from be- 
hind with a bronze-shod spear between the shoulders, and 
drave it out through the breast, and he fell with a crash and 
struck the ground full with his forehead. Then Telemachus 
sprang away, leaving the long spear fixed in Amphinomus, 
for he greatly dreaded lest one of the Achaeans might run 
upon him with his blade, and stab him as he drew forth the 
spear, or smite him with a down stroke* of the sword. So 
he started and ran and came quickly to his father, and stood 
by him, and spake winged words: 

‘Father, lo, now I will bring thee a shield and two spears 
and a helmet all of bronze, close fitting on the temples, and 
when I return I will arm myself, and likewise give arms to 
the swineherd and to the neatherd yonder; for it is better to 
be clad in full armour.’ : 

And Odysseus of many counsels answered him saying: 
‘Run and bring them while I have arrows to defend me, 
lest they thrust me from the doorway, one man against them 
all.’ 


SHAW 

Upon the word he bared his keen, two-edged bronze 
sword and sprang forward with an awful : but instantly 
Odysseus launched at him a flying arrow which struck him 
by the nipple of his chest and lodged ~“~. in his liver. The 
sword fell mig beet = fad sot ro doubled and 
writhing over his table, to spi and loving cup upon 
the floor. His heart’s agony made him hammer his brow 
against the ground and flail his two legs about till the throne 
rocked: then dimness veiled his eyes. 

Amphinomus, naked sharp sword in hand, followed him 
in the rush to edge glorious Odysseus off the doors; but for 
him Telemachus was too quick, ca him behind the 
shoulders so fair and square that the bronze spearpoint 
transfixed his breast. He crashed earthward full on his face, 
while Telemachus, abandoning his bmg By oe away in 
fear that some Achaean might stab him whi was 


at the long shaft, or cut him down while he stoo for it. 
So ag off quickly to his father, and paused by to say 
excitedly, 

‘Father, now let me fetch you a shield and of spears 


and a bronze skull-cap with cheek-pieces. At the same time 
I can equip myself and provide for the swineherd and cow- 


man. We had best be properly armed’; 
And Odysseus, the man of judgment, replied, ‘Run for 
them, then, while I still have arrows; or they force my 


unsupported self off from the doors. 


The only comment necessary is that most of this 
phraseology of Shaw’s is merely journalistic. ‘Ham- 
mer his brow against the ground’ and ‘Flail his two 
legs about’ are not improvements in English. ‘Rush 
to edge glorious Odysseus off the doors’ may be a 
truer translation of the Greek text than Lang’s 
‘Might make him give ground from the door’, but it 
is not probable, having in mind the situation in the 
room. Again, ‘tugging at the long shaft, or cut him 
down while he stooped for it’, is no improvement 
whatever on Lang’s ‘Stab him as he drew forth the 
spear, or smite him with a down stroke of the sword’. 

The description of the hanging of the maid- 
servants is puerile. Lang says: ‘They writhed with 
their feet for a little space, but for no long while.’ 
Shaw is a comedian here. His contribution is: ‘A 
little while they twittered with their feet—only a 
little. It was not long.’ “Twittered’ is grotesque; the 
word is archaic and of an obsolete dialect. 

We might apply to this entire translation the re- 


_ *Lang’s footnote to this last expression indicates that he 
is in doubt as the verb used might mean ‘Smite him as he 
stooped over the corpse’. 


mark of the publisher Linot to Pope when he said: 
‘This is all very well, Mr. Pope, but it is not Homer.’ 
This is all very well, Mr. Shaw, but you have added 
nothing to our knowledge or appreciation of Homer. 
Your effort has been akin to all of those who have 
attempted to write a new modern version of the New 
Testament. The compilers of the James I version 
did at least retain dignity, feeling and beauty—the 
others abandoned all these qualities. Maurice Hew- 
lett, himself no mean translator, said that each 
generation deserves the translations it gets. It would 
appear that Shaw concluded that his translation was 
good enough for the generation which shows a de- 
pravity of taste in being satisfied with the mess of 
mediocrity which is delivered to it over the radio. 
He decided that the public which shapes its views on 
public questions from the dicta of its comedians 
could safely be trusted to accept a comedian-like 
translation. Shaw must have forgotten that this may 
be only a phase which we are passing through; that 
there are still intelligent men and women on the 
alert for better things, and that a translation should 
be created to endure. Shaw, the translator and 
artist, has not captured beauty. 





MOCKERY 


Walking through the streets of life 
I saw a queerish thing, 

Human heads with holes bored through 
Were dangling on a string. 


Each head a skull, each skull a shell, 
That held a hollow dream, 

And I, without, with Godlike calm, 
Stood by and mocked the scene. 


A figure plucked me by the coat, 
He showed me one more thing,— 
The skulls had changed to flesh-like forms, 
But I,—hung on a string. 
Jena SIvitz 


MOZART 


No more, no more! This music is too fleet. 
Our pulse plods after, with his plowman’s feet 
Where still the tripping pitiless notes deploy 
Their swallow-winged irreparable joy. 


Ah, could we call those scattered sounds again 
To build such perilous loveliness, as when 
The fleecy trees a million fingers show 
Cupping a crowded bloom of plumy snow. 
L. A. M. 
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G.B.S. AND THE GODS 


THe ADVENTURES OF THE BLACK GIRL IN Her SEARCH 
For Gop, by George Bernard Shaw; designed and 
engraved by John Farleigh (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 75; 75 cents). 

HE newspapers a year ago carried the report 

that Bernard Shaw was ill at Knysna, in Africa, 

and all the Babbitts who hate him probably felt that 
at least he was out of mischief. Not he; he was busy 
writing the adventures of a black Alice in the 
Wonderland of Theology. And now, beautifully 
illustrated and even wrapped in cellophane, this 
conte philosophique appears on the book-market. At 
exactly one cent a page it is easily the best bargain 
that market has to offer. Getting so much for his 
money, the reader can even afford to disregard the 
malicious rumour which has it that Shaw chose the 
title to snare the unco guid, and Mr. Farleigh’s 
illustrations to rope in the worldly ones. The satis- 
fied reader will first feast his eye and then attack 
the meat. 

According to Shaw, a lithe and very healthy- 
minded black girl falls in with a missionary lady and 
a Bible and sets off forthwith in search of God. If 
her adventurous quest leads her all the way from a 
wrangle with the Lord of Hosts to marriage with an 
Irish Socialist who wears a familiar-looking beard, 
we need not raise an eye-brow; this is a fairy-story 
for grown-ups. The gods and mortals that lie be- 
tween the beginning and the end of this tale are a 
motley crew. After the Lord of Hosts comes the 
God of Job, who is a‘ Nailer at arguin g’ eviiif he 
says so hintsdlf “They dré-followed ‘by Eca S 
and by Micah the Morasthite, ‘with wavy black hair 
and a number six nose’. As an entremets the in- 
evitable modern scientist is served up and devoured, 
to be followed by the Nazarene who appears to be a 
kindly, well-meaning man with a happy knack for 
conjuring. 

A mile further on she met an ancient fisherman carrying 
an enormous cathedral on his shoulders. 

‘Take care: it will break your poor back,’ she cried, run- 
ning to help him. 

‘Not it,’ he replied cheerfully. ‘I am the rock on which 
this Church is built.’ 

‘But you are not a rock; and it is too heavy for you,’ she 
= ~‘peaneeaed every moment to see him crushed by its 
we 

a wy he and, « ~ i or prone f — her. ‘It > miele 
entirely o r. e r, 
bells in oa anole tinkle — — 


After this excursion into the New Testament, 
some of our black Heroine’s adventures are less 
exciting. A long debate with a group of English 
travellers is pretty full of Shavian reminiscence and 
further conversations with Mohammed add little. 
The intellectual temperature rises again when she 
comes to: — 


A prim little villa with a very amateursh garden which 
was being cultivated by a wizened old gentleman whose 
eyes were so striking that his face seemed all eyes, his nose 
so remarkable that his face seemed all nose, and his mouth 


Eas 


xpressi malicious relish that his 
rae all petinn gt the black girl combined these a 
incompatibles by deciding that his face was all intelligence 

This is the first time a Shavian character, or for 
that matter Shaw himself, has ever come in direg¢t 
contact with Voltaire, the French Shaw of the 
Eighteenth Century, and the meeting has its dra. 
matic possibilities, indeed it winds up the book toa 
very good final ‘curtain’. Some day, someone with a 
lively imagination and six months to spare, should 
pursue the Shaw-Voltaire parallel to its limits; it 
would make good hunting. Both played leading 
roles in their respective ages as crusaders of rational 
enlightenment and as peptonizers of the sum total of 
transmissible information. Both left their mark on 
the national theatre. It was at the age of sixty-five, 
with a distinguished career as a playwright behind 
him, that Voltaire wrote Candide, and one wonders, 
still hypnotized by the parallel, whether The Adven- 
tures of the Black Girl presage a similar excursion 
on the part of Shaw; whether, to push it still further, 
Shaw is now entering on the Fernay stage of his 
development. After all, had Voltaire lived in this 
century he might have preferred a perambulating 
refuge like the Empress of Britain to the delights of 
a rather poky little village on the outskirts of 
Geneva. 

The answer to this guess might well be that Shaw 
has been writing his philosophic novels all along in 
the form of prefaces, and indeed it is a habit which 
appears to be hard to break. Even this fairy-story 
winds up with a preface to point its moral and warn 
this generation that its mental Pantheon is too full 
of conflicting gods and gospels. It contains good 
things, of course, but comes a little as an anti-climax 
to the Adventures themselves. 

There is one class of persons who will hail this 
book with keen delight, that battered, much-abused 
minority who are still unconvinced of Shaw's 

-Senility and who think.Aheve-is. lifedn the,old dog»: 
yet. If this is senility, let’s have more of it. 
FeLi WALTER 


PUBLIC WORKS AND RELIEF 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN 
Ontario, 1929-32, by H. M. Cassidy (J. M. Dent & 
Sons Ltd.; pp. 290; $2.00). 

EPRESSIONS which arouse interest in social 

reconstruction cannot be entirely bad. And in 
no subject has active interest in the extension and 
improvement of social provision been stimulated 
more than that of unemployment. But we cannot 
get far without facts. There can be nothing but 
praise, therefore, for Professor Cassidy in having 
undertaken and carried through in so short a time 
the project whose results are brought together in 
this book—a comprehensive survey of unemploy- 
ment relief since 1929 covering in greater or less 
detail a representative group of nineteen Ontario 
towns. 

Provision for unemployment on the formidable 
scale it has assumed in Canada since 1929, has been 
predominantly of an emergency character. Admin- 
istrative organization has therefore been extended 
or set up ad hoc with a variety of resources—and 
degree of enlightenment—going to the making, and 
practices and policies have varied (and still vary) 
from place to place. In such circumstances the 
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difficulties of obtaining comparative and accurate 
information are maximized. The most competent of 
relief administrators is likely to be too overwhelmed 
with the urgent task of the giving of relief to main- 
tain any standard of records and investigations. 
Midway comes the view ‘why bother about statistics 
when the main job is to relieve the distress of the 
unemployed?’ And at the other extreme there is 
the fear that investigations will reveal inefficiencies, 
or at least call for changes in what is being cur- 
rently done. The enquirer bent on detailed studies 
had best go prepared to be received with doubts as 
to whether he is friend or foe: certainly he must 
expect to have to compile much of the statistical 
material himself. The bricks of any quantitative 
factual study, however, cannot be fashioned without 
the statistical straw. We have every reason to be 
grateful to Dr. Cassidy, therefore, for his arduous 
and extensive garnering. And we can hardly com- 
plain if to furnish the bricks he has had at some 
points to make some of the straw as well. 

There are three main sections into which, in 
effect, the material of the book divides. The first 
relates to the measurement of the character and 
extent of unemployment (Chapter 1), and its social 
effects. Chapter 9, which deals with ‘Other Costs 
and Consequences’ may be included under this 
head. The second reviews the development of pub- 
lic policy, including the question of responsibility, 
and the actual administrative procedures adopted by 
the federal and provincial governments, and particu- 
larly the municipalities. The third is the detailed 
examination of government-aided relief (‘direct re- 
lief’ and ‘relief works’) and private relief efforts in 
the municipalities since 1929. The final chapter 
summarizes the main findings of the study and on 
the basis of them sets out a number of conclusions 
and suggestions for future policy. 

The first section contains estimates (based mainly 
on 1921 Census figures and the Bureau of Statis- 
tics employment indices) of the total numbers un- 
employed (excluding agricultural workers) in Can- 
ada and in Ontario, since 1929. These estimates 
clearly indicate the formidable rise which has oc- 
curred since 1929, and represent the average num- 
bers unemployed as having risen from something 
under 300,000 in 1930 to nearly 500,000 in 1931 and 
750,000 or more in 1932. The latter figure in par- 
ticular has already been the subject of a good deal of 
publicity and some controversy, since the estimates 
were first made public. The reviewer has suggested 
elsewhere that while the materials available for such 
estimates prevent us from making any precise defi- 
nition of the unemployed counted in such an esti- 
mate, a substantial range of error, probably as much 
as 50,000 now that the total figures are so large, is 
inescapable. But with such a margin these figures 
have stood the test of criticism and of relation to 
newly available data well enough to defy any com- 
petitors. In any case, since the tendency seems to 
have been for ‘official’ sources to knock at least 
50,000 off and for the severer critics of the govern- 
ment to add as many on, its main purposes would 
seem to be served. Beyond any question, the pres- 
ent problem of unemployment in Canada is one in 
which certainly a quarter, and probably more, of 
the total number of workers are without jobs. Well 
over a third of the total unemployed, moreover, are 


in Ontario. In this light the importance of this book 
needs little emphasis. 

Throughout the period 1929-32 the doctrine of 
primary municipal responsibility has been main- 
tained, both by the federal and by provincial govern- 
ments, with federal aid granted only in recognition 


of an ‘abnormal situation.’ Except in the larger 
cities, municipal machinery for the administration 
of a large-scale relief programme was little develop- 
ed or non-existent. This, and the fact that provin- 
cial and federal participation in administration (ex- 
cept for financial arrangements) has been at a mini- 
mum, have largely accounted for the main feature of 
present relief administration—the lack of uniformity 
in organization, personnel, definitions, and eligibility 
rules, relief standards and their degree of adequacy, 
in respect of both relief works and direct relief. The 
details of this situation cannot be discussed here, but 
the main implications which are drawn convincingly 
from them are among the most important of this re- 
port. ‘Under pressure of circumstances and through 
a process of learning by experience’, a good deal of 
new or reorganized machinery has been set up, par- 
ticularly relief departments, municipal committees, 
and coordinating committees of various sorts. The 
time is ripe for efforts, which as Dr. Cassidy points 
out, call for at least provincial leadership, to stand- 
ardize and coordinate the relief functions which the 
municipalities have in one form or another now 
undertaken. What is needed, that is, is the organiz- 
ation or reorganization of Bureaus or Departments 
of Social Welfare manned with the proper personnel 
and with an adequate system of inspection and finan- 
cial assistance. Whatever else is done for unemploy- 
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ment in the future, though more particularly if a 
scheme of unemployment insurance is contemplated, 
an efficient and coordinated basic ‘poor relief’ system 
is necessary if the distinction between destitution 
and the ‘straight? unemployment of normal wage- 
earners is to be maintained. The doctrine of muni- 
cipal responsibility, moreover, that is anomalous for 
the latter, is much more readily applicable to the 
former. 

So far as the distribution and effectiveness of 
direct relief and relief works are concerned, it is 
putting it gently to say that federal and provincial 
authorities have been far from liberal in supplying 
the information by which these questions can be 
examined. Dr. Cassidy, however, has assembled 
material enough to provide an adequate basis for the 
conclusions which he draws, and these chapters in 
particular demand the attention of all those—and 
their numbers are growing—who want to know how 
unemployment relief is working in practice. 

Dr. Cassidy’s balanced summary of the merits 
and demerits of relief works is more favourable to 
them than the earlier (but oft-repeated) experience 
of them in Europe would prejudice us into expecting. 
Large as has been the scale on which they have 
been engineered, they have been frankly ‘work- 
relief’ projects in the main, designed to give as much 
‘employment’ as possible. Sewers, mains, the lay- 
ing of cables, road-building, etc.—the ‘pick and 
shovel work’ of construction and public improve- 
ments—have easily predominated. When all that is 
to be elicited in their favour has been said, and it 
is properly said in this report, the weight of con- 
sideration is heavily against them. Their supply has 
typically not been sufficient for them to have pro- 
vided wage-payments enough to maintain living 
standards: almost without exception ‘rotation’ has 
been necessary, to a point where only a few days’ 
work in a month has been available for the unem- 
ployed man. Most important of all to those who 
cherish the vision of constructive ‘rehabilitating’ 
treatment of the unemployed, relief works are fitted, 
for the major part, only for manual and unskilled 
workers. They provide, as Dr. Cassidy well puts it, 
‘only the lowest common denominator of work’ 
which does not meet ‘the genuine employment needs 
of men of diverse trades.’ Thirdly—and this is a 
factor which has probably gone farthest in reversing 
in the course of three years the part they are to play 
in the relief programme—they are a costly method 
of relief. Direct relief plus public works undertaken 
by ‘normal’ economic methods is inevitably a more 
satisfactory and certainly a cheaper alternative. 

Relief works, of course, represent the attempt to 
put into practice the doctrine that ‘work is better 
than doles’. With the way in which the attitude of 
Dr. Cassidy’s sponsoring Committee is summarized 
on this point one can have little quarrel. “The broad 
principle of giving the unemployed work rather 
than a dole is thoroughly sound, providing it is ap- 
plied in the right way... .’ ‘Neither the carrying 
out of unnecessary work to provide oa aa nor 
of necessary work by inefficient methods’ . is 
sound. But ‘governmental bodies... . that can ‘ bor- 
row without too great difficulty .... . should expand, 
rather than contract, their construction activities.’ 
As one reads in these pages yet another history of 
relief works policy, however, one cannot help asking 


—— 


why it is that every country (one might almost say 
every new government unlucky enough to have to 
face a business depression) has to learn afresh the 
hiatus between an admirable general principle and 
the shortcomings of emergency relief works in prac. 
tice. There are at least three points which have to 
be met before the gap can be filled. Firstly, an ade. 
quate supply of governmental projects will only be 
available (and varied enough) if they are properly 
planned in advance. The very shortage of suitable 
works which has so rapidly made itself evident must 
be partly accredited to the fact that, so far, munici- 
palities and other governmental bodies largely ‘fol- 
low the crowd’ and go a long way in their expendi- 
tures during the boom. Secondly, unless relief works 
are deliberately planned for manual workers only, 
reliance on them involves the fallacious assumption 
that ‘unemployed’ and ‘unskilled’ are synonymous. 
Thirdly, it is impossible to argue that any work is 
better than idleness: there are a large group among 
any representative body of unemployed for whom 
education, training, or even recreation, are the most 
valuable forms of provision long before the necessity 
of ‘created’ work arises. 

The drying-up of relief works, however, means 
that, immediately at least, main reliance must be 
placed on direct relief for the unemployed. The cor- 
ollary is that we must know in what directions this 
is to be improved. It is one of the significant points 
that Dr. Cassidy makes without any undue emphasis 
that the ‘direct relief’ system is in effect the existing 
poor relief machinery extended to meet the exigen- 
cies of the present situation. No distinction has been 
drawn since the onset of depression between the 
chronic poor and those in distress as a direct result 
of unemployment, although the great majority of 
those on relief are in the latter group. Even an op- 
erative scheme of unemployment insurance for the 
normally regular worker, though it would give us 
the chance of maintaining a distinction, would not 
remove the need for an efficient basic relief system 
for dealing with other forms of distress. The pro- 
posals for improvements, therefore, which are made 
on the basis of Dr. Cassidy’s survey—the standard- 
ization of eligibility rules, the abolition of residence- 
qualifications, an increase in the adequacy of relief 
grants, better provision for single men and for 
women—are of immediate and practical relevance. 
And it is not superfluous to quote his warning that 
unwillingness to countenance considerable expendi- 
tures on the improvement of administrative 
efficiency ‘may be a very uneconomical long-run 
policy ....’ for without it ‘there is serious danger 
of deterioration in the quality of our working-class 
population and of the emergence of grave social 
problems that will require huge social service expen- 
ditures later on.’ 

If depression has thrown up a host of problems, 
it has also jolted us into the beginnings and possi- 
bilities of improved organization. Whether depres- 
sion is soon to lift or not, the practical tasks of the 
immediate future are to reformulate and recast as 
intelligently as possible the existing relief ma- 
chinery. This may involve the difficult decision as to 
which temporary inadequacies should be ignored 
and which improved. But the way is likely to be 
easier if we can hope for more studies such as the 
one which has been here reviewed. [,, C, MarsH 
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THE POWER OF IMAGERY 
Sicnpost, by Dorothy Livesay (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 61; $1.50). 
ERE is evidence of something new in Canadian 
poetry. For that reason, if for no other, the 
whole edition of this beautiful little book should be 
snatched up eagerly by collectors of Canadiana. 

There are forty odd poems—‘City Wife’ is over 
five pages long but most are short, almost discon- 
certing in their brevity—in the book which is di- 
vided into three parts: ‘Sober Songs’, ‘Pastorals’, 
and ‘Variations.’ This tripartite arrangement is 
hardly more than a poet’s or an editor’s caprice for 
they are all sober songs. 

Signpost, with the earlier Green Pitcher (Mac- 
millans in Canada; 1928), represents Dorothy Live- 
say’s work up to the spring of 1932. The mood is a 
very special one, the process something like distilla- 
tion, and this may be the end of them. The process, 
intense, baroque, savouring of concetti, goes with the 
mood which, at bottom, is a revolt against emotional 
romanticism. Carman, Lampman, Roberts, Pick- 
thall, have nothing to do with this poetry: — 

The old wind’s nose! 


That picture belongs to the class of Edith Sitwell. It 
is too bare and gaunt for a romanticist of the old 


It belongs to the same category as T. S. Eliot’s: — 
Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season. 


Not because Dorothy Livesay had been reading 
Eliot and the Sitwells, she had not, but because her 
manner of feeling is their manner of feeling, and 
Emily Dickinson’s, and Elinor Wylie’s. 

Her poetry is born in her mind; the creative act 
takes place there. Narcissus-like, she sees herself 
in the limpid mirror of her mind; each poem is a 
thought: — 

I shall lie like this when I am dead— 


But with one more secret in my head. 
& a s * 


In rainy weather 
Who can tell 
Whether we weep 
Or not? 


I dread the sun 

For his fierce honesty. 
Her poems are made up of dry, hard, coloured, 
visual images rather than mushy ones engendered 
by emotions or desires: — 

Take out your sorrow, 

Shake it, and iron it, 

And put it on tomorrow. 
Even water itself, rain, may by this alchemy be 

ed into a substantial image, as it is in this 

pretty and feminine ‘Green Rain.’ 


I remember long veils of green rain 
Feathered like the shawl of my grandmother— 
¢ @ * s 


I remember the rain as the feathery fringe of her shawl. 


Feminine symbols are more frequent here than in 
Green Pitcher: shield, gown, glove: — 


The thought of you is like a glove. 
* s s s 


I dreamed that I dwelt in a house 
On the edge of a field 


With a fire for warmth 
And a roof for shield. 


We may remark also, of the ‘Pastorals’, ‘Sonnet for 

Ontario’, ‘September Morning’ will be welcomed in 

some quarters because of their human interest and 

7 comprehension. ‘Prince Edward Island’ is 
ifferent: — 


They do not linger to hear the slow moving of hooves, 
The soft breathings of friendly cows among the grasses, 
Or the sudden thunder of a young calf.... 


bo J shut out evening from their eyes 

And welcome morning 

With whistling, milking, the drawing of water, 
The sound of voices... . 


They know not evening, 
These people of the farms. 


We feel that the poet is giving us the essentials, only 
the significant essentials which go to make up a 
landscape and carry over to us its mood. The method 
calls for qualities of first-hand observation. The 
Imagists accustomed us to it, but the master of it is 
T. S. Eliot whose influence is beginning to penetrate 
Canada. 

If we isolate the characteristic trait in Dorothy 
Livesay’s poetry it may be defined as a trust in the 
evocative power of the image; a mistrust of form, 
emotion, sound, cadence and poetic phrase. She 
writes three sonnets, as an act of discipline, but un- 
rhymed. She trusts rather to her clever mind to 
catch the virgin image, in its own organic beat, with- 
out outside interference: — 
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I saw my thought a hawk 
* * Sd * 


wo: 
On little shelves— 
As one touches 
Delicate china? . 
And we might muse for some little while on the 
subject of dissociation and re-association of images 
from Remy de Gourmont, through the Imagists, to 
Dorothy Livesay; Hulme, the theorist of Imagism, 
knew its limits. To retain our interest and to have 
a fair chance of becoming important it would have 
to post and speed over varied landscapes and make 
unceasing contacts with life in the intimate present. 
Dorothy Livesay’s poetry is poetry of herself, her 
own mind, and is sti!l romantic in that sense. It has 
not enough contact with life. It is not an expression 
of life which we would cry aloud as the justification 
of our own living. That is another way of saying, 
perhaps, that it is not supremely important. 
Canadian poetry is coming to closer grips with 
life as the primary facts make themselves felt more 
and more insistently day in day out. This is more 
noticeable in Montreal than in Toronto. Dorothy 
Livesay’s work is important as introductory to a 
poetry which is coming in; a poetry of vital emotion 
which has passed through the mind’s alembic and 
comes out rich in images and allusions but impas- 
sioned, strong like steel. 
W. E. CotiiIn 


FETE CHAMPETRE 
Pexinc Picnic, by Ann Bridge (McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 355; $2.00). 


S—as the front, back, and insides of the jacket 
inform us with all the apparatus of supersales- 
manship—is ‘the Atlantic $10,000 prize novel’. It is, 
in fact, a good specimen of adroit novelistic cuisine. 
On a ‘first-class-round-the- world-winter-cruise’ 
background of Chinese temples and monasteries in 
the Western hills near Peking, an international 
group of ‘sophisticated people of today’ from the 
Peking Legations, stimulated by the aphrodisiac air 
of Northern China, discuss and make love (both of 
the adolescent and middle-aged variety), while 
being served delicious repasts on damask table- 
cloths under the shade of millenial gingko-trees to 
the accompaniment of templegongs, until suddenly 
—in chapters of really admirable narrative power— 
they are (temporarily) captured by Chinese bandits. 
The author has forgotten not a single ingredient 
that goes to make a successful, reading-club (but not 
too highbrow) novel; exotic setting, cultural atmos- 
phere (the author knows Vergil, the English madri- 
galists, Brahms’ songs, Stendhal, Italian art, etc.), 
tragedy (not too tragic), comedy, irony (not too 
astringent), analysis, ‘views’ (on political and inter- 
national questions), and, above all, ‘sophisticated’ 
dialogue (sprinkled with liberal tracts of real 
French and Chinese). It should require only a slight 
vulgarization to make the story a successful ‘talkie’; 
the ‘bandits’ scene would be the hit of the season, 
and the very title has a cinematographic ring about 
it. 

Enthusiastic admirers of this novel will consider 
the above summary a flippant one. In a sense it is 
so; for it leaves out of account the writer’s deeper 
gifts, her power of creating real characters and her 
romantic intensity of feeling. But, in the reviewer's 


—— 


judgment, she has failed to integrate her more super. 
ficial ambitions with her deeper artistic instincts, 
Within Miss Bridge, the cultured globe-trotter, lives 
an Emily Bronté, a creator of grandes amoureuses, 
Her real self comes out, not only in the critical dis. 
cussions (as where French literature is reproached 
for its lack of ‘pity’, of ‘the brooding spirit’), but in 
the lyric ardour of the scenes where Judith sings her 
love songs on the temple terrace, or where Laura 
Leroy, homesick ‘like Ruth amid the alien corn’, sees 
the hot, red hills of China dissolve into the moist, 
green English fields. Sophistication and exoticism 
might, it is true, form an effective counter-theme to 
these simple ardours of the heart; but Miss Bridge 
has not quite mastered the difficult art of literary 
counterpoint, so that the actual effect produced is of 
an overlaying of the emotional kernel of the work 
with a too luxurious and irrelevant orchestration, 
For example, the ‘capture-by-bandits’ episode occurs 
at such a critical point in the novel and is so sharply 
etched that we suppose its place in the general 
scheme must be crucial; yet what actual effect has 
it on the amorous dilemmas of the different charac- 
ters which certainly form the psychological woof of 
the work? Brilliant as the episode is, it seems to 
have no organic relation to the main theme. 

The desire to write an ‘international’ novel (in 
itself a legitimate and very ‘contemporary ’ambition) 
has not been without its dangers to Miss Bridge. 
The Chinese setting is certainly very picturesque, 
and has probably never been used in just this way; 
it would be superhuman not to yield to the tempta- 
tion to open such a rich new vein. More serious 
objections must be taken to the foreign elements 
among the non-Asiatic performers; they are almost 
on the plane of caricature. The author is an English- 
woman, and all her English people are well and truly 
drawn. America, on the other hand, is represented 
by two conventionalized types—the spinsterish 
novelist full of unpractical ‘ideals’ about the Chinese, 
and the pretty, but ‘untemperamental’ young girl— 
who have been appearing with tiresome iteration in 
European fiction. As for Henri Delache, surely a 
novel that has so much to say of love might pay the 
race whose literature on the psychology of that sub- 
ject is richer—from Descartes to Proust—than any 
other, the compliment of assigning it a less falot 
representative. All Frenchmen do not choose their 
wives for their ‘boosums’; some choose them for 
their dot—which may be quite as reprehensible but 
suggests a different world-view altogether. 

What is written above has reference to Pekin 
Picnic as a novel. As a picture of Legation life in 
China or as a Baedeker romance it no doubt has 
merits this reviewer is incompetent to judge. 

A. F. B. Cuark 


A RICH ANTHOLOGY 


THe Oxrorp Book or SIXTEENTH CENTURY VERSE, 
chosen by E. K. Chambers (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 905; $2.50). 

Sixteenth Century, one would imagine, has 
prompted more anthologies than any other period 

of our literature except perhaps the present. It was 
itself an age of anthologies, or rather its great 

Elizabethan second half. Between Tottel’s memor- 

able Songs and Sonnets, which garnered the first 

fruits of ‘the sweet new poem’ and England’s Helicon 
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inets, at the century’s end, there appeared a score of mis- 
lives J cellanies and song-books; and these, with the manu- 
uses script collections which have come down to us, have 





| dis. § proved treasure-houses for later lovers and students 
ched —§ of Elizabethan lyric. With the work of Arber and 
ut in — Bullen in the nineteenth century the wealth of this 
s her try became more accessible. Many, more or less 


Siclarly, anthologies followed, by far the best being 
the volume of Elizabethan Lyrics published three 
years ago, edited and arranged by Mr. Norman Ault. 
In some ways, indeed, Mr. Ault has forestalled this 







1e to collection which Sir Edmund Chambers has chosen 
‘idge —f and which now takes its place in the series of Oxford 
rary Books of Verse. But there is this difference which 





fully warrants the new anthology: it covers almost 
the complete range of the century and abides 
strictly within it; moreover, it stretches beyond the 
pure lyric to illustrate amply from the longer poems 
of the period. Against Chambers’ selection there is 
only one charge to be laid, the deliberate exclusion 
of Donne. ‘Only for Chronology,’ says Chambers, 
‘can Donne be an Elizabethan.’ But, as we have said, 
the chronological basis, that it should reveal the 
century and not a mood or movement, is largely the 
book’s justification. To hand Donne’s early verse 


























(in § over to the succeeding period because it disturbs 
on) some supposed harmony is like refusing to have 
ige. § Hardy’s poems in a nineteenth century anthology 
que, § because he does not accord with our academic pre- 
ray; § conception of the Victorians. 

ota- One of the advantages of a rich anthology like 
ous — the Oxford Book is just the chance it offers of right- 
nts — ing the common notion of the monotony in theme 
1ost | and mood among Sixteenth Century poets. With all 
ish- § their grace of phrase and their magnificent elo- 
uly — quence, they are content, it is often said, to sing 
ted § merely the bright face of life. They never draw from 
ish — the depths. They are charming lovers but little else. 
se, — That this is a partial estimate is here brought home. 
I— — It overlooks other aspects of the period’s poetry 
in — admirably represented by Chambers. The Eliza- 
ya bethans could, for one thing, sustain the long poem 
the as few since have done. If, again, they generally 
1b- § lack the rarer personal notes of the romantics, we 
ny — must not forget Shakespeare’s Sonnets or (not here 
lot § represented) the subtleties of Donne, who more 
eir ® than any one else has made thought lyrical. There 
for § are, too, the many songs of ordinary life, of quiet 
jut # contentment, of the countryside; and, if in the main 






the mood is light-hearted, there is sounded through- 
out a deeper reflective note. We have it perhaps 
most clearly from the courtiers, from Vaux and from 
the disillusioned Raleigh: — 


Say to the court, it glows 
And shines like rotten wood; 
Say to the church, it shows 
What’s good, and doth no good; 
If church and court rep y, 
Then give them both the lie. 


It is at its finest in Nashe’s splendid dirge on the 
vanity of all things: — 

Beauty is not a flower 

Whom wri ill devour; 

Brightness falls from the air, 

Queens have died young, and fair, 

Dust hath closed Helen's eye. 

I am sick, I must die. 

Lord, have mercy on us! 


But, of course, we have to admit that the dominant 
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lyric theme is love. This always has been so, and 
always will be. It certainly is so today, although we 
sometimes pride ourselves that our poets have risen 
above it. They usually have, but only to hand it 
over to the popular song-writers; and, while your 
average Elizabethan sang the airs and madrigals of 
Campion, Lodge, or Breton: — 


There is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies grow, 


your average modern listens rapt, while in tones, 
lachrymose and nasal, the radio shocks the air with 
‘you are the sugar in my coffee, baby dear’. A melt- 
ing conceit, indeed, but scarcely of the older quality. 
The Elizabethans, in short, were musical, and the 
poets helped the composers to give the common man 
his songs. The bond has long since been broken. 

Of the excellence of the editing of this volume 
the name of Sir Edmund Chambers, our ripest 
Elizabethan scholar, is sufficient guarantee. As befits 
the subject, his comments are offered gracefully in a 
brief introduction and a few pages of pertinent 
notes. The sensible practice has been followed of 
modernizing the period’s erratic punctuation and 


spelling. 
R. S. Knox 


CALVIN 


Cavin, by Jean Moura and Paul Louvet (Double- 
day, Doran & Gundy; pp. 312; $2.50). 


T seems to be the mark of a ‘modern biography’ 
that it contain a great deal of conjectural and a 
good deal of irrelevant matter. Bossert, in his life of 
Calvin, remarks succinctly that of Calvin’s early 
years little is known. Moura and Louvet make up 
this gap by very probable guessing, based on 
Doumergue’s huge work. The same technique is 
carried into the account of his later years, and to 
good effect. Their picture of Calvin the man is vivid, 
consistent and convincing. The personality, the 
physical sufferings of the choleric invalid, tend in- 
deed rather to overshadow the public man, the re- 
former and politician. 

Their defence might well be, that the book is 
intended as a biography, not as a historical mono- 
graph. There are enough, more than enough books 
on Calvin’s historical significance. His violent, 
strongly-marked personality well deserves a book to 
itself. Few lives indeed are more interesting and 
dramatic, yet few are less known. Calvin emerges 
from these pages a very distinct, terrible, and tragic 
figure. 

To most people he has been little more than a 
grim-visaged abstraction. Doumergue’s seven folio 
volumes inspire the student’s respect rather than the 
average reader’s interest, which indeed they well 
deserve. Most of the English biographies, like Rey- 
burn’s, are too consciously and sincerely dogmatic 
to command general interest. Many even of those 
who are living on Calvin’s spiritual heritage know 
little more of his personality than Belloc gives in 
the high-spirited Ballade of Heretics, ‘the feverish 
cad that burned alive the Servetus’—an ingenious 
line which disregards the fact that about the only 
choice the unfortunate Servetus had, was which 
church should have the honour of burning him. 
Calvin indeed, while he pressed for the death 


penalty, opposed the burning with all his might, 


——; 


though more for obvious political reasons than from 
any humanitarian scruples. 

Moura and Louvet are mainly interested in Cal. 
vin’s personality, in his ideas only as expressive of 
that personality. Yet they contrive to give not only 
an almost feverishly vivid portrait of the man, buta 
pretty clear idea of the society in which he moved, 
They are to be particularly congratulated for not 
dilating wearisomely on the influence his extreme 
physical disabilities must have had on his thought, 
Although their approach is completely non-partisan, 
the almost hysterical emphasis of the expression, 
the crammed detail of description, makes the book 
rather fatiguing to read straight ahead. It will he 
best appreciated a chapter at a time, at intervals. 

It is rather a movie technique, mainly for the 
eye and ear. Calvin suddenly appears, moving here 
and there, doing this and that, it is not always exactly 
clear just why. But always the figure has the dr- 
matic emphasis of a spotlight, a method which seems 
peculiarly fitted to the extreme, uncompromising 
intensity of Calvin’s character. 

Ida Zeitlin’s translation is occasionally clumsy. 
The desperate attempt to attain vivacity by writing 
‘didn’t’ for ‘did not’, and so on, rings a bit false. On 
the whole, however, it catches the spirit of the book 


very well L. A. MacKay 


EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE 


Tue CALL or THE NortH, by H. H. Houben; tran- 
slated by H. J. Stenning (Elkin Matthews & 
Marrot; pp. x, 348; 15/-). 

Harpoon, by Henry Ferguson (Cape—Nelson; pp. 
272; $2.50). 


ROFESSOR HOUBEN is described on the wrap 
per of The Call of the North as ‘one of the most 
brilliant and versatile scholars of modern Germany. 
. .. One of his several special studies is the History 
of Exploration’. The reader is therefore justified in 
being disappointed in this English edition of his 
book on Arctic exploration. There is no index, no 
bibliography, and no reference to original sources; 
the chart of the Arctic regions is so illegible as to be 
worthless; and there are a serious number of small 
inaccuracies. The translator, among other sins, cor 
sistently writes ‘thence’ for ‘thither and ‘laid’ for 
‘lay’; the typesetter has had far too many weak 
moments; and one of the three has played havo 
with dates and figures on pages 18, 19, 27, and 73. 
Despite these exasperating faults, the book forms 
a readable introduction to the subject. Most of the 
principal attacks on the Northeast and Northwest 
Passages and the North Pole are described. The 
narratives are, for the most part, written in a lively 
and interesting manner, and there are occasi 
touches of a salutary and caustic humour. Such 
pompous or unscrupulous heroes as Peary 
Nobile emerge with rather draggled plumage from 
his treatment. Canadians will perhaps be most it 
terested in the honest, if undocumented, defence o 
Dr. Cook, and in the exposure of the calculated 
negligence or worse of the Hudson’s Bay and the 
Northwest Companies which nearly cost the life of 
Franklin and his whole party on his early trip 
Coronation Gulf. The illustrations, portraits 
twenty-four explorers, make an admirable appendix 
While Professor Houben describes the advet- 
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tures and hardships of others, Mr. Ferguson gives us 
his own. And they are sufficiently strenuous. A 
New Zealander, he joined a Norwegian whaling ship 
and endured, apparently with fortitude and even 
gaiety, the savage toil, the bitter cold, and the ever- 
present dangers of a prolonged expedition to the 
Antarctic. Before the parent ship and its fleet of 
chasers turned northward again, the Ross Sea had 
been crossed and whales pursued to the very foot of 
the Barrier Ice of Antarctica, only thirty-three years 
ago the most southerly point ever reached by man— 
a fact which seems to have impressed the young ad- 
venturer less than the grim humours of the whale- 
deck or the austere beauties of the frozen sea. 

Much has been written of the so-called romance 
of old-style whaling, but as yet very little concerning 
the harsh realities of the new. Instead of the oar- 
driven whale-boat, the great beasts are now pursued 
in fifty-foot, hundred-ton vessels; instead of the 
hand-thrown harpoon, steel and explosive are driven 
home from a swivel-mounted gun; on the mother 
ship, instead of crude melting vats, steam-heated 
‘digesters’ and boilers render down every atom of 
blubber; there are power saws, and steam winches 
and piping galore. Factory methods have invaded 
the sea industry, and with them factory conditions 
of labour and brutality. 

If Mr. Ferguson suffered—as he must have—in 
this stinking, tossing sweat-shop, he must also have 
enjoyed himself immensely. He has an eye for 
character and vivid incident, and he writes with 
gusto and energy. The pictures of his fellows and 
their life on board are not only sharp, but humor- 
ous, unsqueamishly frank and objectively sympa- 
thetic. If his style is sometimes rhetorical, it is not 
through any personal pomposity, but from the 
clumsiness of the unpractised writer. He has given 
us an authentic picture of a newly-developed in- 
dustry to which still clings the adventure and ex- 
citement of older, more individualistic ways of the 
sea. It is to be hoped that he will not soon settle 
down, nor tire of telling us of what he sees. 

H. K. Gorpon 


THE INSINUATION OF FORM INTO MATTER 


Eruics, Vou. III: Mora FReepom, by Nicolai Hart- 
mann; translated by S. Coit (Allen and Unwin; 
pp. 288; $3.75). 


ARTMANN’S great Ethics is completed by this 

volume, in which a question which we have all 
at some time puzzled over, and which most of us 
then frankly relegate to the mental dust-bin, is 
brought to life and given an astonishing actuality. 
He re-defines human freedom, and he is convinced 
that, as he defines it, it really exists, but his con- 
clusion—that freedom is ultimately unintelligible 
and that its existence cannot be proved—shows how 
far he is from allowing his thought to be swayed by 
what it would be nice to believe. Also, though in 
manner the book is severely abstract, and though it 
simply bristles with aporiae and antinomies, the 
Common Reader should with the expenditure of 
some effort find it lucidly clear; it will repay him 
handsomely. And through the scaffolding of ab- 
stractions there shines a sincerity of moral insight, 
and a delicacy of moral discrimination and sensi- 
tivity which gives certain passages (e.g., on the sense 
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of guilt, and on responsibility) a sober, but really 
sublime magnificence. 

That the problem of freedom is left more acute 
by the author than he finds it, is, properly under- 
stood, his real achievement. Hartmann will accept 
no easy and merely comforting ‘proof’; he hazards 
no premature solution of a problem which may well 
be insoluble; what he does is to demonstrate the 
complex tissue of difficulties surrounding this idea, 
and how the interplay of these difficulties determines 
the sense in which freedom could be possible in a 
world like ours. If the difficulties of freedom are 
thereby increased this does not mean that the prob- 
lem is made more obscure, but actually that it has 
become clearer. 

Hartmann begins with the Kantian position of 
the problem. Freedom namely is not freedom ‘from’ 
anything, nor is it legal freedom, nor freedom of 
choice; it involves no relaxation or abrogation of 
the laws of natural determinism, but the introduc- 
tion of an additional determinant into the series of 
causes; the will, to be free, needs to be more deter- 
mined, not less determined, than a merely natural 
entity. 

That such ‘freedom in the positive sense’ is pos- 
sible, is shown by means of a theory of levels, a 
hierarchy of types of being and types of determina- 
tion, rising from the purely logical through mathe- 
matical, mechanical, physical, and chemical to bio- 
logical, psychological, and spiritual levels. The 
relations between these strata are everywhere the 
same, viz., the higher form depends on and presup- 
poses the lower, which provides it with its material; 
and with respect to the lower the higher form is 
‘free’, i.e., undetermined. Mathematical order can- 
not determine Nature, nor the mechanical order the 
organic world, nor the organic order psychic life, 
nor the psychological order the moral person. It is 
true that the lower stratum is stronger, and that free 
will can do nothing against the causal order; but 
with it, i.e., by insinuation, by adopting its rhythm, 
a series of causes and effects can be turned into a 
series of means to an end. Causal series are not 
pledged to any end, any final stage, and so stand 
open to the introduction of a purpose and attach 
themselves unresistingly to its realization. 

The other main argument of the book will not 
be so welcome to the orthodox moralist. It is to 
the effect that the really serious enemy of freedom 
is finalism—not mechanism but ‘the nightmare of 
teleology —and that whether it take the form of a 
divine providence, a world-Logos, an imperative of 
practical reason, or even a realm of values, any such 
finalist determinant would make man a slave; there 
is no point at which free decision could insert any- 
thing into a purposive series, because such a series 
is a closed system; the intrusion of anything new 
completely disrupts it. 

To be free, then, is not simply to realize values. 
Man’s freedom must be freedom to decide against 
moral values and ethical principles—or for them, 
indifferently; in other words negative freedom, free- 
dom of choice, which has no place in the realm of 
physical causation reappears in the realm of values. 
Freedom is not conformity to a higher (moral) law, 
but is ‘necessarily in contrast to the Ought’, as an 
actual spontaneous decision for or against that law. 


iy 


We thus reach the central conclusion that freedom 
is only possible in a world where at least two types 
of determination (causal and final) are superim. 
posed on one another, and that freedom itself is not 
simply a kind of determination, but a specific rela. 
tion between at least two kinds of determination, a 
higher and a lower. 

The usual moral phenomena (consciousness of 
freedom, responsibility, guilt, moral perplexity) are 
analyzed for what they are worth. They do not 
establish freedom, but they can only be shown to be 
illusions by the peculiarly ‘clotted’ metaphysics of 
scepticism; this is particularly true of guilt, a highly 
non-Darwinian factor which may violate life itself 
in the interests of the person’s moral integrity; no 
one would load himself with guilt, if he could avoid 
it, and surely this sort of fact is eminently hard to 
explain away. 

The case of the individual moral dilemma brings 
us nearest to understanding the true significance of 
freedom. Conflicts between one value and another 
are insoluble; no ethical system can tell you what 
you ought to do in a given perplexity. But pre 
cisely this is what points most strongly to the exist- 
ence of a free personal determinant higher than both 
natural and ethical law. Namely, values themselves 
have no power to move anything that actually exists; 
only when an actual person commits himself to them 
does this occur; and while the personal moral 
dilemma is insoluble, it has to be decided. It is 
never a case of carrying out a predetermined solu- 
tion: ‘The questions of life are never of this sort. 
Step by step in life man must decide them without 
being able to solve them; he can neither change nor 
escape them, he can only push through them by 
virtue of his initiative, even if by his initiative he 
becomes guilty.’ 

H. R. MacCattum 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Younc Woman or 1914, by Arnold 
Zweig, translated from the German by 
Eric Sutton (Viking Press—Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 346; $2.50). 


This is the long awaited prelude to 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa and the 
present work is as disappointing as the 
former was exciting. It may be that 
one’s judgment is warped by the mem- 
ory of Herr Zweig’s previous brilliant 
achievement; the impression left is 
that the author has laboriously tried 
to sketch in the background for his 
earlier book and has failed to carry it 
off. 

Like Lion Feuchtwanger, Herr Zweig 
is a philosophical novelist; he writes 
best when treating an idea or a conflict 
between two ideas. The Case of Ser- 
geant Grischa dealt only incidentally 
with the fate of the insignificant Rus- 
sian prisoner who was its hero. What 
made that work such a masterpiece was 
the wonderful portrayal of the struggle 
between militarism and humanity. It 
was tragic, not because Grischa was 
condemned to death unjustly but be- 
cause brutal and inhuman militarism, 
symbolized by the arrogant and blun- 
dering Schieffenzahn, triumphs over the 
humaner old-fashioned soldiery repre- 
sented by von Lychow. Herr Zweig 
breathes life into his abstract concepts 
so that we follow with intense excite- 
ment the spectacle of civilization fight- 
ing for its very existence against bar- 
barism. 

Unfortunately in the present novel 
Herr Zweig has attempted to write 
about individuals as individuals; the 
result is disappointing. Only in two or 
three places, where he ventures once 
more into native territory, do we get 
a glimpse of the splendours contained 
in The Case of Sergeant Grischa. I 
refer for example to the contrast be- 
tween Markus Wahl, the representa- 
tive of the spirit of the pre-Wilhelmian 
era and his son Hugo, the embodiment 
of the lack of spirit of the Kaiser’s Ger- 
many: successful man of business, 
super-patriot, militarist, arch-material- 
ist, believing religiously in the doctrine 
of might of the Junker class. Or there 
is the masterly description of the inter- 
view between the three civilians and 
the militarist clique headed by Schief- 
fenzahn. Here Herr Zweig brings out 
with great power the boundless impu- 
dence and the insufferable arrogance 
of these uniformed ninnies who proceed 
on the assumption that the officer’s coat 
is a licence to dispense with all human 
decency. Such isolated scenes bring 
back the flavour of the former book; 


unfortunately these high spots are all 
too rare in the present work. 

And yet Young Women of 1914 de- 
serves to be read as a reminder of what 
the War really did to civilization. Now 
that the deluge of war books has ceased, 
people are forgetting how much of our 
present misery may be traced back to 
that inhuman butchery. This is espe- 
cially true of the younger generation, 
which knows of the War only as an 
historical event. One finds scores of 
students who have never read a war 
book, not even Remarque’s classic, and 
who do not dream of connecting the 
present crisis in world affairs with the 
Great War. It is to such people espe- 
cially that Herr Zweig’s book should 
appeal. Perhaps it will induce them to 
go on to his far greater novel: The Case 
of Sergeant Grischa. 

H.S. 


Tue Revott or THE Massss, by José 
Ortega y Gasset (W. W. Norton & Co.; 
pp. 204; $2.75). 


I half suspect that an ironic editor 
assigned this book to me because of its 
bloodthirsty title, though, of course, red 
flags and barricades hardly obtrude at 
all upon the cultured vision of the Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University 
of Madrid. This book is a semi- 
Spenglerian analysis of the past hun- 
dred and fifty years of European history 
culminating finally in non-Spenglerian 
conclusions, if, indeed, it may be said to 
conclude at all, for it appears to me 
rather as a prolegomena to an ethics 
which may never materialize. 

What Don José does provide is an 
interesting analysis of a moment in his- 
tory, the present moment, though this 
analysis is vitiated in effect by two 
factors. In the first place the author, 
like all the Spanish intellectuals of his 
distinguished generation, is so obsessed 
by German cultural authority that he 
tends to drag his philosophy of history 
into the remotest corner of metaphysics, 
a distortion which can be just as 
dangerous as to regard history as a de- 
partment of economics. In the second 
place this book was largely composed 
between 1922 and 1928 when the author 
was an exile as a result of Primo’s 
bastard fascist putsch and the state of 
mind of even the mass-man of Europe 
then and now is very different; a little 
starvation and panic can work miracles 
on a self-satisfied generation. 

But though this work may be incon- 
clusive and, in some respects, out of 
date, much of its diagnosis is brilliant 
and profound and I would call atten- 
tion to two of the theses set forward. 
To the first of these the author gives 
the honours of italics: the characteristic 


of the hour is that the commonplace 
mind, knowing itself to be common- 
place, has the assurance to proclaim the 
rights of the commonplace and to im- 
pose them wherever it will. A second 
thesis is in the insistence on the fact 
that civilization does not run on of its 
own accord by ‘natural’ laws, but that 
it is only the result of a deliberate and 
sustained effort. A corollary to this 
thesis might interest Mr. Bennett. It is 
to the effect that the nation which 
boasts of its limitless national resources 
above all other assets is the closest to 
barbarism. 
F. H. W. 


Wortp Ecomic Survey, 1931-32 
(League of Nations Economic Intelli- 
gence Service). 

An excellent account is given of the 
main causes of the economic crisis, 
suitably summed up as follows: ‘The 
post war world as a whole had failed 
to realize and provide for the necessities 
of an economic, and more particularly 
a financial, system that was international 
in its obligations and commitments.’ 
‘The course of events has, almost with- 
out exception, been away from freer 
cooperation, so that, in 1932, inter- 
national trade is, in fact, far more re- 
stricted than it was five years earlier 
when the World Economic Conference 
unanimously affirmed the value and 
necessity of freer world trade.’ 

This book analyzes recent changes 
admirably, and discusses the actual con- 
ditions in July, 1932 

C. A.A. 
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Tomorrow's TwwE, by Charles Bruce 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 28; $1.25). 

It is a question whether to praise this 
book more for what is included, or for 
what is left out. So high an average of 
excellence could not be attained with- 
out considerable practice, or adhered to 
without a rigorous clarity of self- 
criticism. 

The expression is masterly; not glib, 
but with a confident accuracy of rhythm 
and phrasing: the subject-matter dis- 
plays a wide variety of interest and 
approach. This is not to say that they 
are all masterpieces; one or two are 
little more than competent verse. But 
his best work has not only pictorial 
vividness; it has an urgent reality of 
thought and feeling that puts it on a par 
with the best modern lyrics. Such 
things as ‘Rainfire’, ‘Night Birch’, 
‘Spring Sonnet’, ‘Personal Note’, any 
man might be glad to have written. 

The concentration of pure poetry is 
remarkably high, whether in the direct, 
simply-phrased expression of a mood, 
or the close-woven brilliance of de- 
scription or reflective passages that 
tempts and repays repeated reading. 
This is poetry, not poetic verbiage. We 
shall be willing to wait as long as Mr. 
Bruce likes for another volume of 
similar quality, large or small, but the 
larger it is, and the sooner it appears, 
the better we shall be pleased. 

L. A. M. 


CaRLYLE, by Louis Cazamian; trans- 
lated by E. K. Brown (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. ix, 289; $3.25). 

Although Professor Cazamian’s book 
on Carlyle was published as far back 
as 1913, it is still the best short book 
on the subject. It has not been as well 
known among English readers as it de- 
serves, and many people will be grate- 
ful to Mr. Brown for his excellent 
translation. 

One merit of the book is its short- 
ness. The picture of Carlyle’s life and 
character and teaching is firmly out- 
lined, enlivened but not encumbered 
by details. A great deal of matter has 
been packed into brief compass, and 
yet we have no uncomfortable sense of 
compression. Especially good is the 
treatment of Carlyle’s debt to different 
German writers. Indeed, it is the best 
account of the matter that we have. 
The book indicates very clearly Car- 
lyle’s limitations, but also his greatness; 
no cheap belittling of an extraordinary 
writer, but no hero-worship. When 
one remembers how little Carlyle ad- 
mired France and French character— 
see for instance his view of Voltaire, 
and his wish to explain all that is un- 
satisfactory in Frederick the Great’s 


character as the result of French in- 
fluence,—and when one remembers too 
how the violence and disorder of his 
prose differs from the qualities of 
French prose, one must admit that this 
book is a good example of the gener- 
osity of French scholarship. 


R. K. G. 


Fanny PenquiTe, by Edith Saunders 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 43; $1.75). 

The Oxford Press has gone all giddy 
and skittish with this one. It is one of 
those frightfully simple little stories, 
accompanied by frightfully simple little 
water-colours by the author. About a 
frightfully simple little girl that was 
run into by a horse, and underwent a 
frightfully simple Victorian resurrection 
a century later. It looks as if the text 
is meant merely to accompany the pic- 
tures, like some of the jokes in Punch. 
Perhaps it is all an elaborate leg-pull, 
but at the end one has an uneasy remi- 
niscence of that time when on first 
reading some of Poe’s poems, one looked 
up in innocent bewilderment and said, 
Tm sorry, but I don’t see the point. 
Just what is the joke?’ 

In fact, the story is not merely simple, 
it’s silly, pretentiously silly. A perfectly 
aimless tale, with no particular bril- 
liance in the telling. Most of the pretty 
pictures are rather smeary things, like 
caricatures of Stanley Spencer, though 
in weak artificial light one or two of 
them take on a somewhat fragile grace 
and brightness. The wrapper design by 
Lynton Lamb is worth the lot of them. 
The printing is excellent, except that 
the inner margin is a trifle too narrow. 

J.S. 


AFTERNOONS IN Utopia, by Stephen 
Leacock (Macmillans in Canada; $1.50). 

Frankly, I don’t like this new Lea- 
cock, it lacks point. If there were not 
innumerable jokes, some excellent, some 
just passable, interspersed among these 
six chapters—the book would be pleas- 
antly serious. It is Leacock’s version 
of a Brave New World; but it is not a 
good thing; it seems to me neither par- 
ticularly funny nor are its serious 
scenes concise enough to be taken as 
effective satire. Grandfather goes to 
war, for instance; he goes in 1810 and 
goes in 1950—and, naturally, he is a 
fine chap in 1810 and gloomy and scien- 
tific in 1950. The difference is familiar 
to us and Leacock does not make it 
more amusing. Tom Buncom at a 
Utopian rah! rah! College at Shucks- 
ford behaves, I am sorry to say, only 
slightly different, only a little more 
resolute and absurd, from the ordinary 
freshman at any ordinary American 
College in 1932. His courses are shorter 
and a little more entertaining; thou- 
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sands of co-eds study religion, trout 
fishing, field work in Dogs, or embezzle. 
ment and bankruptcy. But Tom Bun- 
com is a lonely specimen of humour, 
There is another chapter: ‘The Memoirs 
of a Future Communist’, written in 
2020. And so thoroughly are they 
Utopian that they relate even the in- 
evitable Capitalistic Revolution which 
overthrows the idyllic state of Com- 
munistic laziness in the XXIst century. 
People who like jokes will like this 
book. But why call Mr. Leacock Can- 
ada’s greatest humorist? V.L, 


SMOOTHING THE Bumps IN BusIngss, by 
Percy H. Wright; Foreword by H. A. 
Innis (Ryerson Press; pp. 70; 60 cents), 

As Dr. Innis points out in his fore- 
word, radicalism and unorthodox 
thought have moved westward through 
Canada. They are always to be wel- 
comed, and particularly in a young 
country with her destiny to be worked 
out. And economists may feel flattered 
that Mr. Wright should desert his ac- 
customed fields of agriculture and 
English in order to write this stimulat- 
ing, if somewhat illogical and obscure, 
little pamphlet. A. F. W. P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 

THE British Empire-COMMONWEALTH, 
by Reginald George Trotter (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. viii, 131; $1.25). 

Firty Years Retrospect, CANADA, 1882- 
1932, by The Royal Society of Canada 
(Ryerson Press; pp. viii, 179; $2.00). 

Arts’ UNFOLDMENT, by R. K. Stuck 
(Art Classics; pp. 40). 

THE SHAKESPEARIAN TEMPEST, by G. 
Wilson Knight (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 332; $3.75). 


GENERAL 

THE BRONTES AND OTHER Essays, by 
G. F. Bradey (Oxford University Press; 
pp. 137; $1.50). 

FRANK Norris, A Biocrapuy, by Frank- 
lin Walker (Doubleday, Doran & 
Gundy; pp. xv, 317; $3.00). 

HANDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY OF Ox- 
ForD (Oxford University Press; pp. 465; 
$1.50). 

CaravaN Cities, by M. Rostovizeff 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xiv, 232; 
$4.50). 

Fanny PenquiTe, by Edith Saunders 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 43; $1.75). 

Tue Lire oF JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN, by 
J. L. Garvin (Macmillans in Canada; 
Vol. I; pp. xiv, 624; $6.00). 

THE BALANCE OF THE CONTINENTS, by 
Mariano H. Corneo (Oxford University 
Press; pp. ix, 220; $2.00). 
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Tue GROWTH OF MopERN ENGLAND, by 
Gilbert Slater (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. xi, 642; $4.50). 

Tue Letrers OF Sir WALTER Scort, 
1811-1814, edited by H. J. C. Grierson 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xv, 541; 
18/-). 

Prannep Money, by Sir Basil P. 
Blackett (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
viii, 194; $1.50). 

EarTHBOUND, by Audrey Silcox (Ryer- 
son Press; pp. 8; 50 cents). 

Tue ADVENTURES OF THE BLACK GIRL IN 
Her SEARCH FoR Gop, by Bernard Shaw 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 74; 75 cents). 

RicHARD WAGNER, THE NIBELUNG’s RInNc, 
by Aylmer Buesst (Clarke, Irwin; pp. 
xi, 217; $1.50). 

EXPERIMENTAL Lives, by Muriel Jaeger 
(Clarke, Irwin; pp. 215; $3.00). 

PourricaL Invi, edited by Sir John 
Cumming (Oxford University Press; 
pp. viii, 324; $1.00). 

ForEIGN Poticy From a Back BENCH, 
1904-1918, by T. P. Conwell-Evans (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. 185; $2.25). 


Enjoy This Finer Quality 


“Fresh = the er ¥ 








Tue PoLicies OF THE BritisH Do- 
MINIONS IN THE LEAGUE oF Nations, by 
C. A. W. Manning (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 159; $3.00). 
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FO FFORVM 


PHILOSOPHY AND ASTROLOGY 


The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum: 
Sir: 

It was a pleasure to see by your 
January issue that my notes on Marx- 
ism provoked two of your readers to 
reply. Two-sided political controversy 
is not too common in Canadian jour- 
nalism, and surely no disgrace to your 
pages. 

It was a pleasure also to see, from 
Mr. Warshaw’s paper, that graduate 
students of economics at the University 
of Toronto read so widely—not only in 
their own field, but also in the works 
of philosophers. It would be interest- 
ing were Mr. Warshaw to continue his 
reading and extend his acquaintance 
with the works of Mr. Russell beyond 
the ‘popular’ books to the important 
philosophical studies such as Philo- 
sophical Essays, Principia Mathematica 
(the first volume would suffice), The 
Analysis of Matter, the introduction to 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus. Then Mr. 
Warshaw might be able to understand 
how Marx is metaphysical whereas 
Russell and Keynes and Cole are not. 
He would see why any Dialectical sys- 
tem is to be repudiated for the sake of 
that very sociology which I agree with 
him in thinking of the utmost import- 
ance. Unfortunately sociology (apart 
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from the despised ‘accountancy type’ 
economics) is at present scarcely a 
science at all, and is being retarded 
most by too-willing champions and 
their ‘scientific’ methods and‘ termi- 
nologies as meaningless as those of as- 
trologers. (Marx’s errors in prediction 
were astrological rather than meteoro- 
logical). 

Mr. Warshaw avoids ‘an adequate ex- 
position’ of the Labour Theory of Value, 
at the same time promising to give ‘its 
essence, purpose, and significance’. If 
significance could be ‘given to the 
Marxian theory by Mr. Warshaw (with 
or without the assistance of his pro- 
fessors), I should consider his treat- 
ment not merely adequate but posi- 
tively heroic. But Mr. Warshaw has 
failed to see—much less to meet—the 
essential point of my criticism, which is 
that Marx’s ‘labour theory of value fails 
simply because it explains nothing’, fails 
because it has no significance or mean- 
ing. There is no other economic value 
except price, for a theory of value to 
explain. Marx could not explain this 
and gave up trying, saying he didn’t 
want to anyway. ‘Real Value,’ inherent 
in physical objects (manufactured or 
not)—or in men or in angels—is a silly 
superstition. All values are subjective. 
We can call goods valuable only because 
people desire them; and price is the 


economic measure—albeit an inaccurate 
one—of their ‘value’. 

The above point is difficult. Much 
reading alone is no key to it. I can 
understand Mr. Warshaw missing it, 
when one of his mentors has done ex- 
actly the same in the one place in his 
letter where his zeal for Canadian 
journalism allowed a reference to my 
actual argument. 

Professor Lorne T. Morgan, B.A. 
(University of British Columbia), M.A., 
Ph.D. (University of California), may 
have noticed the article on ‘American 
Universities’, by Mr. John Boyd-Car- 
penter, sometime President of the Ox- 
ford Union (a society renowned for 
‘flippancy’), in the Saturday Review of 
20 February, 1932. If so, he will have 
seen the statement that in American 
Universities ‘the machinery is there; it 
turns out scientific agriculturists, com- 
petent engineers, and holders of diplo- 
mas in business efficiency, most of 
whom know a great deal about the sub- 
jects they have been taught, but very 
few of whom can think straight’. Does 
he suppose it is because they cannot 
‘think’ straight’ that some American 
and occasional Canadian professors are 
apparent slaves of their texts, must 
quote and refer in a maze of pseudo- 
scholarship, and sometimes lose their 
tempers when other people behave dif- 
ferently? Yours, etc., 

Howe Martyn 


TREES 
The Editor, THe CaNnapIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

I should like to compliment the 
author of the poem on Trees recently 
reprinted in the Literary Digest. His 
poem expresses my ideas exactly. 

Yours, etc., 
P. T. Cootmnce 
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University of Toronto Map 


and it is shown printed only in black, whereas the original is done in brown, cream, ~ 
green and red, which makes it much more distinctive. 
The artist who is responsible for this amazing production is Miss Helen Kemp, almost a 
graduate in Arts from Victoria, a musician of note, and obviously a very clever designer. | 
The lettering alone is enough to commend this Map to the most discriminating. ’ 
For instance, we had no room here to re-produce such sections of the Map as shown | 
in the following: ; 
There are two fishes standing on their tails (not even in mud puddles) at the corner 
of College and St. George Streets, between them is a small under-graduate. One of 
the fish, looking at Baldwin House, asks: “Who was this Baldwin?” The under- 
graduate replies: “He was the man who gave us Responsible Government.” The 
other fish asks: “When did it stop?” 
Then down near Breadalbane Street there occurs this sad but true piece of poetry, if 
one may be permitted to call it such: 


“In the good old Rooming House, 
Where they can’t keep even a mouse— 
There’s no hot water, the light’s on the blink, 
The comfortor’s lumpy and spotted with ink, 
And the wallpaper pattern will drive you to drink, 
In the good old Rooming House.” 


Incidents such as this make the Map a very cheerful companion and a perpetual reminder ~ 
of the many happy memories of University Days. . 


Price, 75 cents per copy, complete in a tube, ready for mailing. 
at your bookseller, or write directly to 


. M. Dent & Sons, Limitec 


é¢ ° 99 224 Bloor “sf West, Toronto 5, On 
Aldine H ouse 1300 Robson St., Vancouver, B. | 








